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ABSTRACT 

The ^Pendleton Project is a regional interdisciplinary 
project designed to'^'deliver behavior treatment: to children in 
trouble. The project provides both inpatient and out^iatient services.^ 
and includes family' counseling as well as support services. This 
document is' the fifth operational report oJE the Project, and 
jsummaxizes activities for tl^e six months, from July-December 1975. ^ 
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delivery was improved and public support was increased* Internal 
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treatment possibilities,, and treatment programis. (NG) , 
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The semi -annuel 1 narrative report is a written statement describing ^ 
v/hat has occurred Jiince the grant was approved or since the last narrative 
report was subraitted. It is useful to both the applicant and^, the DJCP 
in that it provides a means of assessing the progress of the program. 

An adequate narrative must provide the following information:. 

."l. Describe what has been accomplished since the program started 
■or since the last narrative^ report was prepared. 

\ 

' 2. . State whether V7hat has been doiie as of the date of this report ^ 
is" on schedule and* in agreement .with the approved application. „ . 

. Where there is a deviation, explain what the .cause is.. 



3. Indicate if the program will be conjpleted within* the time limit 
set in the grant period. «• 

' If it will noGt be completed within this time linit, explain the 
delay. ■ • . ... * 

. , 4. Discuss any problems which may have.b^en encountered and have ^ 
not previously been discussed. 

5. If the action grant nxxmber starts with a ^74, answer the following 
questions : ■ , ' 

ll V7ill jthe grant fufids be obligated prior .to ' 7/1/76? 

(yes) no . 

II)* Wiir the grant fuijds be expended prior to 10/1/76? 
; , . ^Es) . * NO V 

Please do not 'attempt to answer- questions 1 through 4 on this page. 
Use additional pages as needed, 

' Mail two copies of the narrative report including this page which . 
identifies the fiXe, to the Division of Justice and Crime Prevention, 
8501 Ma:yland Drive; Richmond, Virginia ^23229 . . ^ 

The report must be filed on or before January 10, 1976. 
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' PREFACE 

This report is the fifth iit a series of Semi-Annual Irogress^ 
Reports on The Pendleton Project since the operational phase began 
in June, 1973. Reports- "^rior to this time consisted of on^e or twd 
page documents which summarized the' activities of the planning phas 
of this Project. 

The first operational report was stibmitted on January 4, 1974. 
Itt" summarized. Proj^ect build-up in terms of staff appointments, 
building construction, prsliminary trial of out-client service de- 
livery and the. current appointments of Management Board and its 
committees. - The philosophy of the Project was summarized together 
with current diagnostic, treatmerit and training activities. All 
previous ^.planning reports were included, ag well^ in an appendix to 
the report (January, 1974). That report serves as an historical 
review of the early developmental stages of the Project. 

The second operational report was submitted on July 10> 1974. 
It again repqrted on staff build-up and training and Management 
Board membership. Tooling up of the physical plant including . 
equipmentif%id materials was summarized, The development of the 
residential day-ca^^e program and its ^results together with the 
continuing development of out-client services was presented.- The 
build-up of activities in community relations was- specified. Dur- 
ing this 'period, some internal^ personnel management problems devel- 
oped.. Problem analysis and maWgement action together with a modi- 
fied internal management structure was reported- here -(July, 1974).. 
That report emphagdjfees the second stage of operational development 
and the" problems g-ssociated with such growth. 
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The third operational report' was submitted' on January 10^ 1975. 
Management Board members and associated comrtio^tees together with / 
staff (fistribution was again specified. The planning and develop- 
ment of the 24 hour 'residential treatment program and associated 
services was presented in detail. Anecdotes of eight typical cases 
were presented together, with behavioral data to support the claims 

. „ .....^v..... ... 

'treatment activities were repoirted including our expanding xise of 
community resources (January,, 1975). - That teport delineates the 
approach -to and %he establishment of the Project ^s a novel, full- 
blown human service cfelivery* system. 

The fourth report, July 10, 1975, is similar in nature to , 
the previous report (January, 1975) It updates descriptive sta- 
tistics. of treatment activities, training, agency involvemepiti 
and public relations. During this reporting period, full scale 
treatment ^delivery has been ^naintained and refined. These activities 
will continue throughout. Agencies elsewhere have begun to express 
a strong interest in* our work and indicate that they hope to repli- 
cate the process in their communities. In addition to this, develop- 
mental emphasis has been placed on the "design and implementation of 
refined m'easurement techniques in order to assess the effectiveness 
of Project procedures. • Future plans include the development of a 
system, that can identify, diagnose and treat children in trouble. 
The system is intended to administer this proce^ss with a high flow- 
rate of clients and a high degree of success. Our objective is to 
establish procedures that will effectively divert' children in trouble 
from the Juvenile Justice System to a productive life in the community. 



Ttie j^eport presented here (January 10, 1976) summarizes Project 

activities for the^ interval of July 10, 1975, to December 31, 1975. 

This period has been characterized by program refinement, improved 

■ «* . 

service delivery, and enthusiastic' public interest and. suppo:^t^ The 
intfemal management structure Kas b.een strengthened by a mote ,de- 
tailed organization design. The American Public Welfare Association 
(APWA) gave national recognition to the Pendleton Project fdr cirea-' 
tive and administratively sound contributions to the development, 
of programs to serve children in trouble. A paper on the 'Management 
Design of the Project was presented by the Project Director at the 
-APWA- National Conlterence in ISIew Orleans. The Project is currently 
being reviewed. by the U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice for Exemplary Project Status. During ttte 
nex^ year we intend, to continue 'our concerted efforts in s^ervice 
delivery, program development and research. In order to insure con- . 
tinned funding, additional emphasis will be placed on identifying and 
structuring the mechanisms "for continuing financial support for the 
Project. An advisory committee to the^ Management Boarcf has been 
appointed to xarry out this ..task. 

Richard. C. Yooley, Ph.D. 
^ Project Director 
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Introduction. - * . ^ 

— " — ' ~ 

The Pendleton Broject is a category C-1 Juvenile Delinquency 

* Prevention Program serving the citfej of Chesapeake and Virginia 
Beach in Southeastern Virginia. • It is a cornmunity based treatment 
center direx^ted toward re-educating chil.4^en with behavipral prob- 

* lems and* their families such that future maladaptive behavior is 
unlikely to. occur. ^ ^ ' ' • 

Emphasis is placed on treating those behaviors that suggest 
antisocial development which i:^ likely to result in contact j^th 
law enforcement officers, the courts" or correction agendies. The 
Project resources are dt?signed to treat behavioral disorders that 
may be a function of inappropriate learning, perceptual qr learning 
disabilities, or emotional adjustment -difficulties • The Project's 

intention is to intervene where antisocial .behavior exists, when-- 

I) . . • 

ever reasonable and proper, early enough to prevent the child 
from b::cpming involved with the Juvenile Justice System.^ 

The effects an the system are regarded as^ being: (I) to re- 
duce the necessity for interaction, between law .enforcement and 
children, (2) to reduce the probability ot adjudication by providing 
reasonable alternatives, and (3) to prevent the necessity for incar- 
ceration by providing appropriate tr^atmetit in the'' natural "environ- 
ment. It is believed that this effort: will relieve, to a reasonable 
degree, the^^already overloaded burden of the Juvenile Justice 'Sys- 
tem and have a significant effect, here and elsewhere in thfe future, 
on^ the reduction of juvenile delinquency. 



The. objectives may be stated as: „(!)• to discover the ongoing 
antecedent behavi^ors that may lead to future antisocial behavior 
and result in a maladaptive life style, (2) to develop a compre- 
hensive treatment program tc correct antisocial development as 
early as possible, (3) to develop new resources -and coordinate 
existing resources, (4) to measure the effectiveness of the work. 

OBJECTIVE I. TO DISCOVER ONGOING ANTECEDENT BEHAVIORS , THXT ' 
• ■ MAY LEAD TO FUTURE? ANTISOCIAL BEHAVIOR AND 

RESULT IN A MALADAPTIVE LIFE STYLE 

Summary • ■ - \ '' y • 

At present, information regarding demographic, developmental, 
•behavioral, self -concept, psychomotor, and socialization variables 
are collected on each referral to the Project. 

During this report period, a preliminary factor analysis was 
completed on the first 90 items of the Demographic Data fotm (DEM). 
This work was done in accordance, with a sub-contract with (Did 
Dominion University.-; The results indicate that the DEM can Sis- 
criminate at least eight factors of interest to us. At least one 
factor exists in each child's background.. All items, deemed sigijifi- 
cant for interpretation have factor loadings of .40 ^r greater. .The 
solution is based on Thurstone (1947). five criteria for simple 

structure. \ ' ' 

Analyses -of Demographic Data .Form DEM 

J It is' hypothesized that there is a relatively small number of 
different subscales which accounts for much of the variability m 
the questions asked on 4:he Demographic Data Form. The identification 
of scales involved the description of a large number of questions 



•in terms of a few reLatively independent, factors. It is assumed 
that the . niimber of subscales will vary between one, the case when 
all questions were located on and described by one axis, and N, the 
total number of questrons on the Demographic Data 'Form,, the case 
when feach question is located on and described by its own independent 



axis / ^ 



An R-mode factor analysis wks us ed^^^o determine' whether there 
y were^identifiable subscales with respect tt^ the questions asked ' 
on ..the Demographic Data Fo^. In. order to determine whether or 
not there Were identifiable subscales, an R-mode factor analysis 
was completed using a jaftiple, of 220 students from ' the Pendleton / 
-Project a:s. cases and the 126 questions; on :_the Demographic Data 
FQrm-as variables. the OLD DOMINION UNIVERS-ITY SPSS t^ACTOR ANALYSIS 
PROGRAM was titilized for factoring. Each factor selected for inter- 
pretation acdoanted for a minimum of 2% of the" variability among the 
sub j ects . " ' . ; 

Eighty-eight orthogonal factor axes accounted for 100% ^o-f the - 
variance." However, only eight of th4se factors accounted for a 
minintum pf 2% of the variability within the questions. The remain- 
ing eight factors accounted for 62.7%- of .the variability among the, 
126 questions. These eight factors were rotated to the varima-k 
criterion, and the solution was tested 'fc^ determine if it satisfied 
the criteria for a simple structure solution. 

Thurstone (1947), in his book Multiple Factor Analysis , sets 
forward an objective definition of simple structure- and an accompany- 
ing objective procedure for a simple structure 'solution. By way of 
definition, Thurstone states, "/f a reference-frame can be found ' > 



such that each test vector is contained in one or more of the... 
coordinate hyperplanes', then the combined frame and configuration / 
is called a simple structure (p. 328)." Thuofstone's (p. 335) 
criteria for a simple structure solution is as follows: 

1. Each row of the factor matrix should have at least one. 
zero. * t • ? 

2. -^If -there are jnni common, factors,^/ column of the factor 
matr^^x should have at least m -zeros. 

3. For every pair of columns of the factor matrix there 
should be several variables -^hose entries vanish in one 
column but not in the other. ' 

4. For every pair of columns of the. fac-tor matrix., a large 
proportion of the variables should have vanishing entries 
in both columns when there are four or more factors. . - ' 



5. For every pair of columns of the factor matrix, there 
. should be only a "small number of variables with non- 
vanishing entries in both columns. ' 

If the multiple-factor solution satisfies the. five criteria listed 

above, it is to be accepted as stable and ready for interpretation. 

The orthogonal rotation of these eight ' factors did -not yield 
an acceptable solution in terms of Thurstone ' s conditions for simple 
structure. An oblique rotation was performed. The oblique factors 
•provided a 'solution that .more nearly met the crit,eria for ^simple • 
structure. ^ . 

The eighty reference vectors were identified as Subscales I,* 
II, III^ IV, V> VI, VII, VIIT. Variables that had the highest 
'factor loading on the same factor werfe identified as members of 
a subscale. Variables within each factor were considered o£ pri- 
mary significance if the .variable had a rotated factor loading of 
.4(>^ or higher on the primary reference vector. 

It was necessary to interpret and describe the membership 
of the questions in each subscale. Interpretation consisted of 



examining all questions within a subscale and assigning a descriptive 
term which/ in Pendleton Project personnel's judgment, identified ^ 
the common characteristics of the scales (Cunningham, 1975). 

The following are the names and description of each of the 
eight subscales. , . ' 

Factor I:' Referral child is the oldest child who belongs to 
" clubs or participates in extracurricular activities. 

The child is described as hyperactive by his parents. 
The mother has been married more than once, has seme 
college education up to and including a degree. She / 
• is relatively young (i.e., 20 's to 40*s). Her 

current husband^-is older (i.^*^J>5Q-lyeara^_.__ 

Factor II: Referral child exhibits physical symptoms o£ disease; 

he ia excused from physical education classes and his 
- immunization record is not current. - 
Factor III: Child lives with nonp-natural parents (i.e., foster 

or one step-parent). .,He is the- oldest child and be-" 
^ longs to clubs,, etc. The mother is from a broken 

home; she is older (i.e.,* 50 to 50 years) and married 
more than once (cf. Factor I). 
Factor IV: Child is legitimate and probably living with natural 
parents- (i.e. , both natural parents are alive). He 
" * attends public school, appears to have .normal develop- 

ment and has a current immuni^zation record. . Factor ^ 
. ^ - IV correlates very low with Factoir II. (These are 
probably control subjects RCP).^ 
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Factor V: Father .is younger (i.e., 20 to 29) married more than 

, once, .often more than three times. Mother is a college 

gradiiate.. Mother's age is not a factor. 
Factor VI: Child is living with two parents and the father is 

likely to. be ^natural. Child belongs to clubs, etc. 

Almost no variables correlated with Factor V. 
Factor VII: Child is other than the youngest child in a multi- 

child^amily. Both parents are middle aged (i.e*, 

30 to 49). ^ , ' 

Factor VIII: Child is the youngest in the; family. 

These preliminary results will be. retined in order to clearly 
discriminate between appropriate and* non-appropriate referrals. 



Furthermore, the emerging factors may determine sub-groupings of^<^ 
referral subjects such that generalized treatment plans may be 
developed for e'ach sub-group. The generalized treatment plans will 
be flexible to accommodate indiviciual differences within ..the., sub- 
groupings. 

Similar analyses will be carried out on all protocols in 

" o 

our research packet. 



■ CHAPTER II - 

OBJECTIVE II. TO DEVELOP A COMPREHENSIVE , TREATMENT PROGRAM ■■ •• 
TO CORRfi'CT ANTISOCIAL . DEVELOPMENT " 
AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE 

Actual and Potential Status and Crimi nal ,Behavi or 

"' ~ • — ^ 

'Children wfib ^re referreci to the Pendleton Project exhibit a 
variety of behavioral problems, ranging fr6m actual status and criminal 
offenses to s.tatus and criminal behaviors which would result in police 
or court contact, if detected, to seriously disruptive behaviors in the 
home and classroom. - 



TABLE II--1 



Police T Court Involvements? 



# of 





C 


ases 


0/ 

i° 


CF 


CP 


A. 


^ Potential Status 
.Behaviors 


73 


18,4 


73 . 


18.4 


B. 


Potential Criminal 
Behaviors 


34 ' 


8.6 


107 


27.0 


C. 


Potential Status and . 
Criminal >8ehaviors 


46 


11.6 


153 


38.6 


D. ' 


Actual Status Offenses 


36 


9.0 


189 


47.6 


E. 


Actual Criminal Offenses 


47 


11 .8 


236 


59.4 


F. 


Actual Status and 
Criminal Offenses ^ 


34 


8.6 


270 


68.0 


G. 


Serdous Disruptive 
Behaviors but no 


127 


32.0 


3.97 


100.0 



Potential or Actual 
Offenses 



'VThese categories' are mutually exclusive so that each case is 
recorded in one category oply. 
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Table II-l. indicates the- number of children referred to the 
Pendleton Project who iiave exhibited actual or potential status and /or 
criminal behaviors as well as the'number of children referred who dis- 
played neither status nor criminal behaviors, but exhibited antisocial 
behaviors at a high frequency, 

Pendleton treatment efforts must encompass a broad range of 
problems, from the seriously disruptive child to- the child who has 
= committed actual status and criminal offenses. , 



Treatment Procedures, Case. Studies 

.Examples of Pendleton treatment procedures have been presented 
in the January 1975, and the June. 1975, Pendleton Project Semi^ Annual 
Reports. The two anecdotes that follow illustrate examples of treat- 
ment approaches which have not been described previously. The ml^>3^ 
research projects #1, #2, and #3 depict the experimental validation 
of typical treatment procedures employed by the Pendleton outclient , 
treatment team (Project Services Team). ' 
Self-control of Talking-out Behavior 
^ Chris is an eight year old white male who lives in Chesapeake 

with his mother and even year old sister. He was referred in May 
1975, by his second grade teacher, Ms. J., because he had been a ■ 
constant source of disruption for most of the school year. His 
behavior was becoming increasingly disruptive and oiit of control. 
The teacher had tried numerous techniques to stop Chris from dis- 
turbing the class without- success. . Chris had been sent to the- prin- 
cipal's office three oi^" four times during the school year. Eventually 
■ his mother became involved with the school by punishing Chris for his 
misbehavior at schbol. This seemed to have no effect on controlling 
his behaviors. After observing Chris in school, the following target 
behaviors were identified: talking out, out of seat,, daydreaming, 
refusal to do work, and lying. 

The treatment approach used with Chris was a' "self-control" pro- 
gram (Kanfer, 1970;' Thoresen and Mahoney, 19*74; Mahoney and Thoresen, 
1974). • This was utilized because it was felt it would place, most of 
the responsibility on Chris and not on his teacher. In developing 
• self-control, Chris would monitor his own behavior and reward himself 
-whenever it w.as appropriate.. The design was as follows: 

ErJc 19 
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Phase A, Ms.. J. cdunted the frequency (baseline) of Chris* 
"talking out" behavior. (Ms. J. considered this to be "^the most impor- 
tant behavior and she continued to collect data on this behavior 
throughout the program) . 

Phase B. Chris took a baseline on his "talking out" behavior.' *^ 
Phase C. A contract was set up where Chris could play a g^e 
one half, hour every night with his mother if he brought home his 
monitoring sheet with no more than two instances of talking out per 
day. Chris w^s responsible for making sure he had a monitoring sheet 
each day and for bringing it home. As, a bonus, Chris could leave 
class fifteen minutes early on Friday to go to the cafeteria for ice 
cream, if he had ten or less occurrences of "talking out" for the 
week. 

, Phase D. . If Chris* data differed greatly from -that of Ms.^ Jt*s, 
he would be confronted about the discrepancy and W9uld have to stay 
: within a range of two of Ms. J.*s data to earn his reward. • However, 
this never had to be enforced. In five weeks, 'the teacher was coiii- 
pletely satisfied with Chris* behavior. 

The program took place in the latter part of the school year and 
-was dropped at the end of school. During our folloiwup which took 
place at one and five months after termination,' Chris had entered a 
new grade with a new teacher. He was behaving within acceptable limits 
without any incidents of the disruptive behavior for which he had 
been originally referred. 

His mother wrote us the letter that appears on page 12. 

v ' ^ 

r r 

. . . ■ ~ <^\J ... 



A A+B C+D+E 



5 




Q, • DAYS 



Talking -out .Behavior 
S's Record 



A A+B C+D+E 




A * = Teacher Baseline 

A+B = Teacher Baseline + S's Baseline^ 

C = Teacher ignores talking-out (extinction) 

IK = Self -reinforcement at school 

E =^N^Mother reinforces at home . ^ 

F = FollovTup/Cfiv^e months later) 
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12 . 

Dear Dr. Pooley ' ' 

I am Chris K. 's mother, a child who was helped by pendleton 
project.. Mr.. Prizzo worked with him the last weeks of scTiool. Please, 
forgive me for writing so late, and I hope that it will not^reflect 
ungratefullness . Chris is a completely changed boy. His behavior 
pattern is changed, and through pendleton I was shown how to deal 
-with him. I love Chris very inuch and l want what's best for him. 
'rhe pendleton- way has shcim me how to make Chris a more productive, 
responsible person. Mr. Prizzo was so warm and friendly and interested 
in Chris. He has been a gr^at help. It is oiy hope that- pendleton 
will continue, and that children like Chris pan get the help they 
need. If every child could be help as much as Chris, there would be 
fewer ^ problem teenagers and adults. God bless you in your* work; 

Sincerely, 

•a 

Diane K. 
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The Case of Three Siblingsj Stealing \ , 

Kenneth is a 12 year old male^ referred to the Pendleton Project 
on February 3, 1^75, by the Chesapeake Social Service Bureau. He 
usually took money and small items only from the family. However, .... 
over a weekend, a friend visited the family and $30 Vas stolen from 
him. The money was found under Kenneth's bed. When questioned, he. 
admitted stealing the money. ^> 

An Interview with the parents revealed that there had been money 
• missing .in the home for the last three or four' years. Their oldest 
daughter, Victojria, age 14, had a problem, taking things. Sometime • 
during the last year, they discovered there was a similar problem witn 
Kenneth. —He .also lied and picked on his younger brother and sister. 

The mother reported that the younger son, Kelly, age 8, wa>; 
beginning to show the same problems as Kenneth and Victoria. -He had'' 
begun to lie and occasionally took, small items around the house. She 
requested that we include Kelly in the program. _ _ . 

The family is very religious and attends the Pentecostal Church 
regularly. They were very embarrassed by' the stealing. The mother - 
had put a padlock on her bedroom closet door and always carried her 
pocketbook with her in the home. Kenneth had broken the ffaine on the 
closet Idoor and tal<;£n'^ the money she kept locked in the closet. 

The parents tried to. maintain a close relationship with the 
children. "They -had strict rules concerning acceptable behavi6t"'^xti 
the hqme^ They could not accept the constant picking and fighting 
among the children. They felt their children had no reason to steal 
as each child received an allowance ($1 each) every weekend. The 
- children received free lunches at school. Two or three timers each 

2f ■ ■■ ■ 
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week, they received extra irioney in the morning before schoolt' The 
only child in the home not showing any problem was Laura, age 4. 

Interviews with the sch^ool .personnel revealed that there were* 
"^no behavior problems in the! schools. ; . 

A baleline in the home .revealed > that in seven days there were 
six instances of stealing, twice by K'enneth and four times byJVictorj 
Kelly did not steal during the baseline- period.^ ' • 

A behavioral' program was started in the home on ^^rph 4. it 
consisted of the following intervention strategies: 
. 1. Mother would keep track of all money missing in the 

home. ' ■ ^ ' 

2. She would; not" search for the money or assign blame f 
for stealing. 

3. At the end of the week, allowance |^ime,^ the amount of 
money missing would be subtracted from- the total of all 
three children's allowances. The amount left would be 
divided equally among the children; 

The behavioral contr^act Was monitored for ten weeks, from March 4 

* • 

to. May 12. During this time,- only one instance of stealing in the 
' amount ' of 250 had .occurred. • ^ 

On April 28, after the stealing projgram was well into effect, a 
second behavioral program Wks initiated in the, home to structure the 
children's activities as they continued to fight among themselves., 

A fbllow-up contact on September 11, 1975, shovzed that the childrei 
were doing well and that t:heir parents continued to be pleased with ; 
their overall behavior. Only a small amount of change Had been missed- 
once or twice since t§isminai:ion of the case^ ^ , 
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Treatment Procedures, Mini 'Research "^Pr pgr ams 

During the curren€^ grant year "fourteen^ii^i research" projects . \^ 
are being conducted. At present, three of these "mini rosearch" pro- 
jects are currently being carried out by the Project Services Team 
in order to experimentally demonstrate the effectiveness of certain 
tr^eatment procedures discovered .during our first two years of qpera- 
/tion. These three projects are described brief ly below: - ^ 
1. "Classroom Management by Means of Daily Feedback to Parent^ and 
Home Based Cdntingencies 

Earlier studies with pre-delinquent adolescents in a structured 
group home setting (Bailey,, Wolf , .& Phillips, 1970) indicated that 
classroom target behaviors can be brought under control by the use 
of home-based reinforcement The following study Lnvestigateg effec- 
tiveness of daily feedbacl; and a home-based contiiu;or;cy procedure in 
tlie management of classroom behaviors. ' • 

- ■ Method 

Research Design ' 

The intensive study. of single subject (Thorensen, 1973) provided 
the basis for the design of this research. The procedure is being 
reyplicated with five subjects. ^The design sequence is A-|_B-|_A2B2 , — 

that is baseline-intervention-return to baseline conditions -intervention."' 
Baseline (A-|^-) observations" are condilcted for one week with a minimal 
reliability criterion of 85% on a single day between teachfr and E 
observations of the target behaviors. The 85% criterion is a pre- 

c . 

requisite to moving into the first 'intervention phase (B-,). The 
criterion for moving from the first intervention phase ■•(r.^ back to 
baseline conditions (A2) is two succeksive weeks in which S earned ■ ^. 
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his weekend boijus. If S^'s behavior is rated as "poot'' on two out of - 
thrde" consecutive days during then the second intervention phas*e 
(B2) is impleuiented. Phase B2 is maintained for* a minimum of eight 
weeks* -r' ^ ' . - 0 . * ^ . \ ° 

In addition to the change in the frequency of the target behaviors 
during the various baseline and intervention, - the effectiveness of 
the intervention is evaluated by trend analysis. (Thoresen, 1972) and 
by pre and post measures oil the Pendleton Project Teacher Behavior 
Rating' Scale and'^the Pieirs -Hariris' Self Concept Scale, 
Subjects . : n.. ^ : - ■ 

The subjects are five clients deemed ^to be appropriate^ to the 
population of ijje Pendleton Project, ages.G^-lZ, These children are 
those who have school and home behavior problems". These ^pr^bl ems 
are manifested in the form of fighting, noti. following directions , 
off-iwisk, lying, stealing, etc. One criterion for. subject^ will be 
to exhibit at least one behavior- equal to the severity of that of a 
predelinquent! childC In addition, parents must have control over . 
subject in the home, environment, (i.e.,, ability to follow throilgh 
with contingencies).' ^ 
Setting ; . 

This research is carried out during the regular school year 
with the children being in their natural home and school environment. 
Intervention Procedure 

The oiily home intervention before the implefnentatipn of the . 



"home note" will be rcmtine investigatory procedures to inform parents 
of what the Pendleton Project has €^ of:6er and to determine what the 
parents may be expecting from the Pendleton Projects In the school, 

7 
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pre-implementation orientation will' define teacher expectations of • 
the'Project and, generally, what the P.. -ject expects of the teacher. 

The "home note" system is designed to provide daily feedback 
to parents regarding their child's classroom behavior and academic 
performance during the. school day. The child brings a note ffom home ■ 



• and is rated on each target behavior by each teach^Tr^a^the end"^ 
the class period. It ' is the responsibility of the child to have the ■ 
teacher rate and initial the note. The notes are brought home to the 
parents and the daily privileges are earned or lost contipgent on 

" the teacher's ratings of S's performance. If the child loseS or does 

I — . " t ■ 

not bring home the note, he loses all privileges. 

. ' The child signs an agreement with the parent^ that tells him T^^t 
he is to earn for appropriate ratings and what he is to lose "for inap- 
propriate ratings. These were individually determined by the child ^ 
and parents and may include daily, midweek, and/or 'weekend activities 
and privileges i 

E will maintain phone contact with parents during interventio.n 
(B-j^ and Bg) and second base line (A2) phases in order to assure that 
/ appropriate contingencies are being consistently applied.'* ^ 

Obs ervafc ion Pr o c edur e 

' °: Three target behaviors identified by each teacher are included 
in the "home note" system. Because of the design of this "home note'. 
1 system, it is probable that each child will be rated on academic 

achievement as well as two other behaviors which are within each 

# ■ 

child' ^ repertoire; . 
. ' The teachers are instructed to .rate the children in the three 

- , different categories with "good, ^""average," or "poor." The criterion 
.. ■ for each rating is determined by a fraction of the baseline data, 
gj^^- Reducing- inappropriate behavior^b^ 75% of baseline frequency earns 
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a ".good" rating. Reducing inappropriate behavior by 50% of baseline 
frequency earns an "averageWrating; less than 50% reduction earns a 
"poor" 'rating. For example, in the behavior category\of "out of seat" 
behavior, the baseline indicates twenty times per day.' To receive a 
"good" rating, S must reduce f rom' twe^ity times per day to 75% -of that 
t i gur e wHicH 'Xs "Ti V e times per day "out of seat." To receive, an 
"average" rating, S must' not be "out of seat" any more than 50% of 
the basell)ne frequency which is ten times per day. 

If has only one teacher, then he is rated by her at the end 
of eachfclass period. If S_ has more than one teacher, the rating will 
be done on separate "home notes" for each teacher at the end of the 
teacher *s class period. • 

Observations are. done by teachers with intermit'tant observations 

by E for reliability comparisons. These observations are done at 
**** # * 

> one hour intervals during the baseline week. The home note interven- 
' tion is implemented after there is 85% reliability between teacher 
and E*s frequency count of the target behaviors. Thereafter, E will 
observe one hour per week during each phase of the study. ^ 
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2. "Behaviot Management in the Home by" Contracting between Parent 
and Child" , , . 

Many of the^ children referred to the Pendleton Project are engaged 
''in a "power struggle". (Drelkiirs, 1964) with their pa^.^nts and other 
authority figures with respect to daily duties and responsibilities 
of both parties. " The parents, for example, may be interested in the 
child carrying but assigned chores, respecting others property, and 
playing cooperatively with other siblings. The child, on the other 
hand, is usually interested in some respect and recognition for his 
owp capabilities, daily attention from his parents, and the opportunity 
to develop his social relationships with peers and adults (Muller, 
1969). Behavioral contracting pro^^ides an effective method for 
clarifying the expectations and needs of the parties involved (DeRisi 
& Butz, 1975) while defining 'short and long range procedures for meet- 
ing each party's goal. In the case of young (6-7^^ years old) children 
and/or in- situations where continued conflict has produced intenfee 
negative feelings between parent and child, it is very helpful to give 
immediate positive feedback for behavior that indicates progress toward 
the goal of the contract. This may be done in the form of a "point 
system" (Ayllon and Azr in, . 1968')* which would clarify where the child 
is wjith respect to his object i^ve. . ^ 

The ^Behavior Contract /Point System employed in this study is 
desijgned "to (1) provide structure within the home, (2) set clear and 
V reasonable limits for the child's behavior, (3) provide parents with 
an a|tema:]bive disciplinary procedure for teaching their children 
socially acceptable behaviors. The purpose of this study is to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of the behavior contract/point system by 



changing tWe target behaviors of. the child in the desired direction. 
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Method . - . 

i 

Research De sign 
— ^ ^ 

The design of this study is based on the intensive study of 
single subjects (Thoresen, 1973). The design is as follows: 
A-B-A-B or Baseline (A) -Intervention (B) -Return to Baseline Condi- 
tions (A) -Intervention (B).^_The object of this design is to 
investigate the effectiveness of the Intervention (B). The study is 
replicated with five Subjects. 

Measurement Procedut'es . , 

Intervention effectiveness is evaluated by (1) analysis of the 
trends of the behavior charts during each phase of the study, (2) pre 
and post measurements on the Pendleton Project Parent Behavior Rating 
Scale, '(.3) pre and. post measurements (gain score) on the Piers Harris 
Self Concept 5cale. 

Subjects ' f 

The subjects are Sive clients from within the Pendleton population 
who are exhibiting behavior problems primarily in the home. Examples 
of anticipated behaviors are refusal to do as asked, tantrijms, steal- 
ing, lying -and fighting with sibs. ' 
Setting ^- . 

The research will be carried out in the natural home environment. 
The school situation is routinely investigated- be^f ore the implementa- 
tion of. the home point system. School personnel are informed that 
the child is being worked with in the home and routine "^research data 
will be collected. There will be no direct intervention in the school 
until the end of this experiment. 
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Baseline (A) 

E meets with the child's parents to identify target hehaviors. 
No more than three behaviors will be s'elected* for- this project. 

Parents are instructed to take a baseline frequency count (A) 
on the identified beliaviors for at least six "days, to include one 
weekend. E observes on an intermittant hourly basis until there ^is 
an 85% correlation in baseline frequencies with data collected by .\ 
the -parents and Ti\e child is not informed of this procedure. 
Intervention (B) . 

Upon completion of the acceptabel .baseline (A), E meets with the 
child and lis parents to negotiate a contract and a point system (B). 

The child may earn points in two ways: (1) increase appropriate 
behaviors such as ' chores, or household responsibilities, (2) decrease 
inappropriate behaviors by V greater of the average baseline fre- 
quency. The. method for earniptg points depends on the target behaviors. 

A contract is negotiated between the child and parents* , The 
child earns a pre-determ^ed daily privilege or activity if he earns 
80% of his possible points. He earns a weekly bonus if he earns five 
'•'out of seven of his dail^ privileges. Parents and child must agree 
\ to privileges and activities earned and to criteria for earning them. 
Baseline (A) 

When ha§, earned a weekend bonus for two successive weekends, 
^the parents are encouraged to test the effectiveness of the inter- 
vention procedure by discontinuing it. Baseline conditions (A) are 
" then put into effect until such time that the behavibrs return to a'n 
unacceptable frequency or approach the original baseline level. 

*» ■ . . . 
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Intervention (B) 

If °the behaviors return to an unacceptable frequency, then the 
parents will be instructed to reinstitute intervention (B) -f or a 
period of eight weeks. 

3. "Bjehavior Mana'gement by Teaching Parents to Analyze Situations 
Behaviorally" " . ' 

This approach is designed to ' teach parents to eliminate .chil- 
dren's unacceptable behavior and re- train them to behave in a more 
acceptable manner.- This is doile by coaching the parents to make 
behavioral observations of their /own behavior and make changes where 
necessary in order to provide changes ifi their children's behavior. 
By behavioral pbserv^ation, the parents are able to look at the total 
situation: the antecedent to the behavior, the behavior itself, and*" 
the consequence that is maintaining the behavior. This approach lends 
itself to the parents understanding the basic concepts of behavior 
management. They learn that their behavior is affecting the way the 
child behaves. ' 

The use of reading material for parents from Living with Children . 
(Patterson & Guillon, 1968) and observation and charting of one's own 
behavior., in interaction with the referred child will be the primary 
teaching tools. 

Method 

• *\ 
Research Design / ' ■ 

The design is based on the intensive study of individual subjects 
(Thoresen, L973). The design involves four phases: Aj^, Bj^, B2. 

The first baseline (A-j^) is a frequency count taken by the parent on 

o 



on the child's target behaviors. During the second baseline (A^), 

the frequency of each behavior Is recorded together with antecedent 
to that behavior and- the consequence that follow It and then the 
behavior that follows the consequence. The criterion to move from 
baseline to A^ and from baseline A2 to Intgwentlon B^^ Is 80% 

reliability correlation between parent and E observations . Interven- 
tlon B-|^ Is a selected reading froip Living with Children , (Patterson & 
Gullon, 1968) with oral quizzes on the material. Intervention B2 Is 

coaching and suggestions based on reading material and behavioral 
records kept by parents. 
Measurement Procedures 

Intervention B-|^ and B2 are considered successful If the target 
behaviors are occurring at a dally frequency of one half (507o) of 
the baseline Aj^ (average frequency) or less. In addition, the 
behavior data during eacJh phase is analyzed by a trend analysis 
(Thoresen, 1973) ^and pre and post measurements on the Pendleton Pro- 
ject Parents " Behavior Rating Scale and the Piers Harris Self Concept 
Scale. - - 

Subjects i 

The subjects are clients deamed appropriate to the population 
of the Pendleton Project, ages 6-12. These are children who exhibit 
behavior problems. These problems are manifested in the form of 
physical or verbal aggression, f ires e^t ting, ....lying, disobedience, etc. 
The cSTtefioTTr for selection is orie, or two parent families that are 
literate. They will have to be cooperative and willing to do reading 
assignments. They must identify and monitor their own behaviors as 
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well as those exhibited by the? ir child. Cooperation is determined 
by scores of no less than three of five, of the Pendleton ACTUS 
scales. This scale'' is a measrire of parents' cooperation and. ability 
to maintain the program. In addition, the child's maladaptive 
behavior must occur predominately in the home environment. Two 
target behaviors* vill be monitored at a given time by the parent. 
Setting ' ■ 

This research is carried out iti the home environment. 
Observation Procedures . _ 

The parent collects behavioral data during each phase of the 

study. E obserx'-es for one-hour intervals during each^ phase and 

trains the parent m data collection until there is an 80% reliability 

between the parent's and E'-- dat'i during a one-hour interval. 

Baseline . ' 
.J 

The parent takes, frequency , count on two target behaviors for 
five days xvith a minimum 807, reliability criterion between parent's 
and E's observations. 
Baseline A ^ ^. . 

The parent records behavioral units (i.e., antecedents behavior , 
consequences, behavior that follows consequences) for a five day 
period .with a minimum 80% criterion between parent's and E's obser- 
vat ions. 

Intervention B | • ' 

"The parent is assigned' several chapters to read from Living with 
Children and is quizzed orally at end of one w(^k until 80% of quiz 
questions answered correctly* Parent continues to collect behavioral 
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unit data as in A9 and it is analyzed with although no suggestions 
for ^change are made by E, 
Intervention B p 

The parent is given several additional chapters from Living with 
. Children and quizzed orally until 80% of items are answered correctly. 
Behavioral unit data is collected by parent as in A2 and B^^ and is 

analyzed with E who makes suggestions to parent for changing our 
behavior. Phase B2 continues until target behaviors are occurring 
"at a maximum of 50% of the average during baseline A^. This phase . 

will be carried out for a total of eight weeks, 

o ■ . . • ■ 



CHAPTER III •• ■ 

OBJECTIVE' III: TO DEVELOP NEW RESOURCES 
■ AND COORDINATE EXISTING RESOURCES 



Stunmary 

Efforts to develop and coordinate resources' are a continuing 
task of the Pendleton Project. The direct service distribution 
is shown in Table III-l by referral source. Some cases are re- 
ferred-to other agencies to avoid - duplication of „ services or are 
treated by Pendleton in concert with'one or more oth^r 'agencies. 
These data are presented in' Table III- 2; The impact of Pendleton^^^ 
ttaining by direct methods together with an estimaVof "spin-off " 
effects is 'shown in Table Iir-3. In order to continually upgrade 
staff competence, the Project takes -advantage of training opportuni- 
ties whenever poss41?le. These activities /or this report period are^, 
presented in Table 111-4. The Project also answers requests "to do 
training for"^ other agencies and^ to make presentations at professional 
meetings. . In Table III-5, thJe activities are summarized. 

■ Formal training relationships have been established with sev- 
eral area universities. These efforts take the form of classroom 
instruction to graduate and undergraduate students together with 
the supervision of student placements for internships, student 
teachit^g, research papers, and volunteer work. A sumrr^ry of such . 
_^ctiviti£S_J^resei^^ chapter. 
The Pr o j 

Status. If approved, this will result in the publication of docu- 
ments which describe Project activities to be. distributed throughout 
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the country and elsewhere in the world'r A narrative of tHis 
effort is also reviewed in this report. . * 

. l5uring this repoft^'period, the Project h^s received national 
recognition from the American Public Welfare Association, \ The 
Project Director presented a.^ paper at the National Conference held 
in New Orleans on December 18. Public relations with 'the media was 
also increased when the Ameri&^ Public Welfare Association dis- 
tributed a* news release ib^t the .Project to the national wi?:e ser- 
vices. This resulted in positive news media coverage in this area 
and elsewhere. A copy of the 'news release is included in this 
chapter together with some correspondence regarding our involvement 
with other agencies. « / 
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TA]^LE III-l. REFERRAL &OURCE 



Cumulative 



Referral Source 


Frequency 


7o 


Frequency 


CP 


1/ 


Che.sapeake School * [ 
Ches. Social Service 


89 


21.0 , 


' 89 


21.0 


2. 


28 


6.6 


• ' 117 


27.6 


3. 


Ghes • Juvenile ^ Court 


27 


6.4 


144 


34.0 


•4. 


Ches. Youth Bureau 


2 


.5 


146 - 


34.5 


5. 


Ches. Devel. Workshop 


1 


" .2 • 


147 


34.7 


6. 


Ches. Parents 




5.7 


171 


40 . 4 , 


■ 7. 


Va. Beach Schools 


87 


20.5 • 


258 


60.9 


8. - 


^a. Beach Department 












of Social Services 


34 


8.0 


292 


68.9 ' 


9. 


Va. Beach Juv. Court 


29 


/ 6.8 


, 321 


75.7 


10. 


Va. Beach Comp. Mental 
Health Services 












10 * 


2.4 


331 


78.1 


ii. 


Va. Beach, Public Health 4 




335 


79.0 


12. 


\^a. Beach Parents 


67 


15.8 


402 


94.8 , 


13. 


Citizen , ' ^ 


6 


- • 1.4. 


408 . 


96.2 . 




Private Agency 


6 ^ 


1.4 


414 


97.6 


w- 


Ches. Public Health 


5 


1.2 


419 


98.8 


16. 


Other 


* 5. 


1.2 


424 


100.0 



The public school systems in -both Chesapeake and Virginia Beach hav^ 
been the most frequent source of referral. Referrals from the Juvenile 
Courts have been increasing recently by identifying J:he younger siblings 
of youth on probation. In addition=^ ref errals^f rom parents have increased 
by enhancing public awareness of the Pendleton Project through the *media 
arid other public relations efforts. 



r 
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TABLE lil-2. AGENC];ES!REFERRED TO 



Partial * . Total 'V* 



Agencies Referred to 


f 


7o 


cf 


CP 


f 


■ % 


cf 


CP . 


^-"1^ . Ches. School 


' 2 


: .2 


2 


1.2 


1 


3.3 


< 

1 ^ 


3.3 


2. ^ Ches. Soc. Serv. 


13 


7.8 


15. 


, ■ .9.0 


3 


10.0 


4 


\ 13.3 


3. Ches. Juv. Court 


0 


0 


15 


9.0 4 


0 


0 


4 


\13. 3 


4. Cues. ^Youth Bui^. 


0 


0 


15 ■ 


' -9.0 


1 


, 3.3 


5 


\6.6 


5* Ches. Devel. Work- 
















shop 


1 


.6 


16 


9.6 


0 


0 


5 . 


16.6 


6. Va. Beach Schools 


2 


.1.2 


18 


10.8 


0 


0 


. 5 


16.6 


"7. Va. Beach Dept. of 






1 

1 












Soc. Service 


12 


7.2 


30 


18.0 


■ 8 


26.7 


13 


43.3 


8. Va. Beach Juv. Ct. 


4 


2.4 


34 


20.4 


0 


0 


13 


43.3' 


9. Va. Beach Comp. 


















Mental Health 


9 


5.4 


43 


25.8 


4 


13.3 


17 


56.6 


10. Public Health 


24 


14^5 


67 


40.3 


= 0' 


• 0 


17 


56.6 


-11. Tidewater Rehab. 


















Inst. 


2 


] .2 


69 


41.5 


0 


0 ' 


17 


56.6 


12. Private Psychiatrist 
1^3. Neurologist - 


7 


4.2 


76 


45.7 


0 


0 


'17 


56.6 


2 


1.2 , 


78 


46.9 


0 


0 


• 1=7 


56.6 


14. Private Psychologist 


3^ 


■1.8 


.81 


48.7 


1 


■ 3.3 


- \\ - 


59.9 


15. Private Physician 


41 


24.7 


m 


,73.4 


0 


0 ' 


18 


"59.9 


16. Norfolk & Chesa. 




• 




y 










Coram. Mental He^alth 


1 


.6 


123 


74.0- 


0 


0 


18 


. 59.9 




















IT LIU. XcUUil/ * 




" ' 6 


1 24 


74 6 


2 


6.7 


20 


66.6 


xo. rdiiixxy Dcirvxcc/ 










« 






73. 3 


T'n^ OTTO 1 0'V"C \ n H 


1 0 


6 0 


1 34 


80 6 


2 


6-. 7 


22 


19. Dental 


23 . 


14.0 


.157 


94.6 


0 


0 ■ 


22 


■ 73.3 


20. Other 


9 


5.4 


166 


100.0 


. 8 


26.7 


30 


100.0 


— ^ ■ 


















Partial N = 166 










Total N = 


■^30 




% = 39.2 














7.1 




Range 0 - 41 










Range 0 - 


8 





A partial referral to another agency is defined as a case being referred 
fora selected service (e.g., foster home placement) while Pendleton con- 
tinues to work on J:he problem behaviors. 

v-'-A total referiral to another agency is defined as a case being referred 
entirely 'to anjother resource for more appropriate services (e.gl, family 
counseling)* J 

T^Dle III-2 indicates 39.2% of case^were referred to other agencies tor 
a selected service while Pendleton continued to work on the problem be- 
haviors; 7.1% of the cases were. referred to other resources for ^ ^ 
more appropriate services. This -.data indicates one effort to foster inter- 
agency cooperation in the delivery of services to the target population. 
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TABLE III- 3. IMPACT OF PENDLETON TRAINING IN TREATMENT PROCEDURES 

# of # of Con- Mean 

Level ] Persons % cp tact Hours 7o cp Hours 

1. Teachers " 542 32.0 32 " 797 , 19.1 19. I 1.47 

2. Resource people 182 10.8 42.8 301 7.2' 26.3 1.65 

3. Principals 142 8.4 51.2 184 • 4.4 30.7 1.30 

4. Supervisors 38 2.2 53.4 60 1.4 32.1 n57 
5', Treatment agents in . 

other agencies 126 7.. 4 60.8 204 ; 4.9 37.0 1.61 

6. Directors/superin- 
tendents 23 . 1.4 62.2 28 .7 37.7 1..21 

7. Volunteers . . 14 .8 63 24 ^ ..6 38.3 1.71 

8. Students (e.g., grad- . • 

uate) ' 32 1.^9 64.9 61 1.5 39.8 1.9 

9. Parents 594 35.1 100.0 2511 60.2 100.0 4.22 

. . 1693 • ■ 4170. 



The PendTet'on staff has focussed its training primarily on the parents 
(average number of sibs 2.8) and teachers (average class = 30 students). 
'The training provides treatment procedures that are appropriate not only ■ 
^for the refe;rred child but also for other problem ch,ildren that the treat- 
ment agent mky come in contact with in the future. / 
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TABLE III-4. -TRAT-NING RECEIVED 



The following training was 'received by various 
since the last report. 



Date 



Title, and Sponsoring Agency 



staff members 



Staff 



7/28 - 8/24 E.F. S.M.I. 497; 'Old Dominion 
University 



8/19 



9/1 
9/2 
9/24 



-21 Volunteer Coordinator's Training; 

Department of Corrections Youth 
Services 

Advanced Workship:* Grant smanship; 
A,P, A. Convention N. I.M.H. 

X,erox 4000. Key Operator Training: 
' Xerox Corporation 

- 25 Family Life Conference;^ Tidewater 
^ Assembly on Family Life 



9/24 - 26 Family Systems Workshops; VJOA 



9/30 

9/25 - 
present 



10/10 

m/ro - 

10/14 - 15 



11/6 - 
12/18 „ 

11/13 - 14 



11/23 - 25 



Title XX- Forms; C.S.S.B. 

2 hrs. weekly on Family Therapy 
by Dr. Len Vcolenski, consultant to 
CMHS of Va. Beach 

Childhooci. Depression Seminar; 
Tidewater Mental Health Association 

The Child with Learning Disorder; 
Medical College of Virginia 

DeJamette Center for Himan 
Development 

E.F. S.M.I 497; . Old Dominion 
University . 

Virginia Purchase of Service 
Training Workshop; Dept. of-"' 
Welfare 

Seminar; Virginia Council on 
Health and Medical Care >^ . 



DeCaro, Aygam, 
Pa^'ganelli 

Chapin, M. Johnson 



O'Rourke 

Spinel li 

Prizzio, Walker 
Nozzarella, Chapin, 
Lee, Shows , Eun, 
Nichols, e. Johnson 

Nozzarella, M. 
Johnson 

Nozzarella 

Shea ^ 



Shea 



Shows 



Residential 
Staff 

Johnson 



0 ' Rourke 



Ackerraan 



TABLE III- 5. Presentations 



The following presentations were made by the staff to 
various individuals and groups since the last .semi-annual 
report: 



Date 



Presentation to: 



Size 
of • 
Audience 



Staff 



Time 



7/ll Legislative Subcommittee 20 

•Studying Group Foster Homes- 

8/6 Chesapeake Social Services 12 

Bureau Personnel ' \ 

8/12 Chesapeake Social . Services 6 

Bureau Personnel 

8/14 Chesapeake Social Services 14 

Bureau Personnel 

8/27 . Chesapeake Youth Off icers b 



9/15 Tidewater Foster Parent- 18 

Association 

10/14 Prince of Peace Lutheran 30 
Church Group 

10/23 Old Dominion University Class - 12 
on Volunteerism , 

10/29 - National Council on Crime & 140 
30 Delinquency and the Virginia 

Federation of Woman's Clubs 

11/18 Wives of the Navy School of 40 
Music- 

11/23 - Virginia Council on Health & 20 
25 Medical Care 

12/2 Jo.seph N.^Koury, Jr, , Executive 1 

^ Director/ Big Brothers of 

Virginia Beach 

12/18 National Conf eren(p;e of the\ . 23 
American Public. Welfare 
Association 



Pooley, Shea, 2% hrs, 
Eun, 0 Rourke 

Rice 2 hrs. 

Rice 2% hrs. 

Rice - ■ 1% hrs. 



Prizzio, ; Shows, V hr, 
.Chapin 

Shea, Chapin, 1 hr. 
Prizzio 

Shea, Shows 1 hr. 



Chapin, M. 1 hr; 

Johnson 

Pooley 4 hrs, 



Bloomer, ^ 2 hrsi 

Chapin 

Pooley, Shea, 3 hrs. 
Acker man 

Popley, Shea, 1 hr. 
Eun 



Pooley 15 min. 



student Training 

Peter Jiiliano, a graduate student in the Old Dominion University 
Urban Institute will be conducting a. survey on Pendleton* s image in 
the community as partial ^fulfillment of the requirements for his 
master's thesis. 

Diana Hellberg, a graduate student in special education at 
William and Mary will be fulfilling her student teaching requirements 
for her master's degree from January, 1976, through March, 1976. 
She is planning to complete h-3r master 'g^ thesis while here. 

Diane Schellhammer, a graduate student in social work at Norfolk 
State College, will be fulfilling her internship requirements for 
her master's degrep in social work. She will be working full-time 
from January, 1976 through. May, 1976. 

Beth Ward, an undergraduate student 'in social work at Norfolk 
State College/'^will be volunteering three to five hours per week 
in outclient service delivery through January, 1976. She has been 
working with us since October, 1975. . ^ 

University Course Offered by Pendleton " 

Some members of' the Pendleton staff have undertaken the task 
of designing and delivering -a college course to train people iuo 
the behavioral management techniques used at Pendleton. The course 
was taught this summer through the^ School of Continuing Studies, 
Old Dominion University at the graduate and undergraduate level. 
It is titlbd EFSMI-497 Motivation Management in the School and 
Home (1-3 credit hours). Twelve persons enrolled for the summer 
course rapging from^social workers and probation officers to school 
administrators, teachers and parents. 



The course was offered again this fall. Nine teachers, one 
probation officer and one internship placement at Pendleton (audit) 
enrolled for the 'fall semester course. This instruction by the 
Pendleton staff has been well received by the students and also by 
the ODU Program^ Administrators. 
Inservice Training in the School Systems 

The Pendleton Project has received requests from the Chesa- 
peake and Virginia Beach School Systems to conduct inservice train- 
ing for teachers. The content of the training is to be similar to 
the, above-mentioned course, however taught in a shorter, more in- 
tensive time frame. The school systems requested that the' training 
be offered through the Extension 'Services of the University of 
Virginia, Hampton Roads Center. The Project Director is finalizing 
negotiations with the University of Virginia so the training will 
be made available as early as March, 1976. An outline of the course 
content and references used are included here. ' 
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. 36. ■ . * . \ . 

■ ■ . * _ . - . " / ' . 

MOTIVATION M/iNAGEMENT IN THE SCHOOL AND HOME ' 
(1 to 3 credit'' hours) 

Units 'of Instruction Approximate Time 

1. Orientation & Pretest 1 hr. 

2. Problem Solving 1" to 3 hrs. 

3. Developmenta'l Tasks & Moral Development 1 to 3 hrs. 

4. ' The Constructive Approach • ' 1 to 3 hrs. 

5. Observation Recording of Behavior . 1 hr. 

6. The Deliberate Development of Behavior . 2 to 4 hrs. 

.\ " . . 

7. Basic Operant Procedures and Human 

Learning " 2 to 4 hrs. 

8. The Design of Treiitment Strategies 2 to 3 hrs. 

9. Behavioral Contracting with Task Assign- 
ment . ^ I .:• 1 to 3 hrs. 

10. School-Home Liaison 1 to 2 hrs. 

11. Use of Resources . ' 1 to 2 hrs. 

12. Desist Techniques ih. the Classroom v 1 to 3 hrs. 

13. Prescriptive Teaching " 3 to 5 hrs. 

14. Course Evaluation & Post Test 2 to 3 hrs. 
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REFERENCES USED IN COURSE PREPARATION 



Blocher, H. Donald, pevelopmenbal Counseling / New York, the Ronald 
Press Company, 1966. ^" " • - 

Bonner, W. Mary, gducators ' Diagnostic Guidebook and Reference Manual 
for Problems in Reading ^ Norfolk, Virginia, 1974. 

Cohen^ H.L. , Goldiamond, I., Filipczak, J., & Pooley, R. Training 

Professionals in Procedures for the Establishment of Educational 
Environments . Silver Spring, Md. Educational Facility Press, 
Institute for Behavioral Research, 1968. ^ - 

Della-Piana, M. Gabriel. Reading Diagnosis & Prescription . New York, 
Holt, Rinehart and Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1968. 

DeRisi, William, & Butz, George. Writing Behavioral Contracts . Cham- 
paign, 111.: Research Press, 19/5. ' 

Dreikurs, Rudolf.- Childre n the Challenge. New York, Mereditk Press, 
1964.- ] • 

Durrell,. D. Donald, Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty , New York, 
Harcourt, Brace'& World, Inc., 1955. . * / 

Frostig, Marianne. Developmental Test of_^Visual Perception , Palo Alto, 
California, Consulting Psychologist Press, 1963, 

Goldiamond, Israel. "A Constructional Approach to Social Problems: 
Ethical and Constitutional Issues Raised." . Behaviorism , 1974, 
2, No. 1, pp. 1-84. . ' 

Gordon, Thomas, Parent Effectiv eness Training, New York: Van'^Rees 

Press, 1970. ^ 

I, 

Gordon, Thomas.. > Teacher Effectiveness Training , New York: Van Rees ■ 
Press, 1975. ^ 

Graziano, Anthony M. (ed.) Behavior Therapy with Children . New York: 
Aldins-Atherton, Inc., 19/1. 

Hall,. R. V. Managing Behavior . Vol, 1-3. LawrenceyKansas : H & H 
Enterprises , Inc. „ 1971. 

Kounin, Jacob S. Discipline^ and Group Management in Classrooms , New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston Inc. , 1970. 

Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis . Selected articles. ^ 

O'Leary, K. Daniel, & O'Leary, Susan G. Classroom Management , New ^- 
„ York, Pergamon Press Inc., 1972. 

47 ■ ■ . ■ 
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Owen, W. Freya, & others. "Learning Disorders in Children:-'- Sibling 
Studies;" Monographs of the Society for Research in Child 
De velopment , Vol. J6, Nq. 4, ' November , 1971. 

Patterson, George, & Gullion, M. E. Living with Children , Champaign, 
Illinois: Research Press , 1971. 

Patterson, George. Families , Champaign, Illinois: Research Press, 
1971. ' X 

Piaget, Jean. The Moral Judgement of the Child , Nev7 York: The 
Free Press, 1965. '. 

Pooley, Richard. "A Design for Training." American Journal of . * 
Corrections , 1969, 31, No. 2. 

Pooley,- Richard. The Control of Human Behayior in a Correctional 

Setting , Carbondale, Illino,is : Center f or the Study of Crime 
-DeTixiquency & Corrections , Southern Illinois University, 1968. 

Risley, Todci, & Baei% Donald. "Operant Behavior: Tlie Deliberate 
Development of Behavior. " In_ Review of Child Development 
Research , Vol. 3, ed. B.M. Caldwell & E.N. Ricciuti, pp. 283- 
329, Chicago: University of Ch'icago Press, 1973. 

Sheerer, Martin. "Problem Solving." Scientific American , April, 
1963. 

Sprinthall, A. Norman., Guidance for Human Growth , New York: Van 

No strand Reinhold Co., 1971. * 

Thoresen, Carl E. & Anton, Jane L. "Intensive Counseling." Focus 
on Guidance , 1973, 6, No. 2. 

Valett, E. Robert. The Remediation of Learning Disabilities (2nd ed.). 
Belmont, California: Lear Siegler, Inc. , /Fear on; Publishers, 
1974. 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF HANDOUT MATERIALS 



Ayllon, T., Layman, D. , and Kandel, A Behavioral Educational 

Alternative to Drug Control of Hyperactive Children. Journal 
of Applied Behavior Analysis , 1975, 8, 137-146. . 

Ayllqn, T. and Roberts, M. D. Eliminating Discipline ProbLems by 
"strengthening Academic Performance*, Journal of Applied. Behavior 
^ Analysis , 1974, 7, 71-76. ~ ' — 

Kifer, R. E. , Lewis, M. A., Green, D. R.,.and Phillips, E. L. Training 
Predelinquent Youths and Their Parents to Negotiate Conflict 
Situations. Jour nal of Appl ied Behavior Analysis, 1974 7, 
357-364. 

p ■ . 

Pooley, R. C. A Design for Training. American Journal of Correction , 
1969, Vol. 31, No. .2.« ■ '■ 

Risley, Todd, & Baer, Donald. "Operant Behavior: The Deliberate 

Development of Behavior." '^Jtl Review of Child Development Research 
Voll 3, ed. 'B. M. Caldwell &«H. N. Ricciuti, pp. 283-329. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1973. ' 

Scheerer, M. ■ Problem-Solving. Scientific American , 1963, April. 

'Thoresen,*' C. E. , and Anton^ J. L. Intensive Counseling. Focus on 

Guidance, 1973, Vol, 6, No. 2. ' ' 
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Exemplary Project Status - ' - ^ 

On July 18, 1975, Edward Sikora, LEAA Regional Office, U. S. 
Department of Justice, Philadelphia, visited the Pendleton' Pro j ect;. 

■ As . a result of this visit, Mr. Sikora recommended that dt may be 

. ' 'i 

.apprapriate to submit an application for Exemplary Project Status. 
Accordingly, the required forms were completed and submitted on 
Septemiber 19, 1975, to 'ITie Division of Justice and Crime Prevention 
(DJCP), Richmond, together wit^ copies of our Semi-Annual Reports^ 
and grant applications. The material was reviewed by DJCP and 
forwarded to the Office of Technology Transfer , Model 'Program Devel-^ 
opment Division, National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice, U. S. Department of Justice. On October 24, Dr. Richard 
Pooley, Project Director, received a phone call from Robert Aserkoff 
of the Office of TechmDlogy Transfer. A follow-up letter was re- 
ceived frcJm Mr., Aserkoff on October 31,. 1975 (attached). 

Mr. Aserkoff had done a preliminary review ^of our Exemplary 
Project application and had asked for more detailed information 
prior to further consideration of the application^^ For e^^ample, 
he requested data derived from experimental designs that are nor- 
mally appropriate to laboratory investigations. The realities of 
action research with hionian subjects do ^ot always lend themselves 
to this type of rigor. In fact, some issues render laboratory 
methods undesirable for research with human subjects. Consider 
the control group vs. the experimental group desi-gn. This requires 
that two groups of subjects that appear' to be. appropriate for 
treatment (i.e., delinquency intervention or prevention) be. 
identified. One group is given benefit of treatment; the oi.her 

9^ 



is not. The resiarits are compared and analyzed. ^This raises the 
issue of first identifying a group of people who appear to need 
some treatment and then- deliberately depriving them of the treat- 
ment for experimental reasons. The morality of this procedure 
with .htiman subjects is questionable. 

There are, however, certain alternative research designs 
that are more appropriate to action research with human subjects . 
(Campbell & Stanley, 1963; Goldiamond, Dyrud & Miller, 1965; • 
Thorensen, 1972; Thorensen, 1973;^ Goldiamond, 1974, and others). ' 
Such research designs msiy rely on the subject, as his own control 
or tnay compare treatment groups to control groups who do not re- * 
quire the treatment in question. The treatment group is expected 
to approximate the characteristics of the cpntrol (i.e., "nontial") 
'group as a result of the treatment. This approach to research may 
not be fnlly understood by some observers "and can result in prob- 
lems of communications. At present we are organizing our data dnd 
the theoretical underpiTinings of our research in order to communi- 
cate this process more clearly. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JLoHCE 

LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 
' NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF LAW ENFORCEMENT AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 20530 



October 29, 1975 



Dr. Richard C. Pooley 

1000 South Birdneck Road ^ . 

Virginia Beach, Virginia 23451 

Dear Dr. Popley: ^ ' 

This is to confirm our telephone conversation of October 24, 
1975, regarding the Pendleton Project's Exemplary Project 
submission. As indicated, I found the evaluation performed 
by Mr.' Nugent to be insufficient*. in terms of the Exemplary 
Projects Program criteria. To be designated -"exemplary," a 
program must have conclusively demonstrated its success over 
time; that is, it must collect data which indicates that 
service recipients. manifest positive .effects for. perhaps six 
to twelve months following service termination. In a pro- 
gram such- as yours, such data would be collected through, 
various tracking str'ategres-ras well as through a number of 
sampling procedures (control vs. experimental ^ cohort 
groupings, etc.). 

Additional issues which must be address*6d in the evaluation 
are: the advantages in cost and' quality of services of this 
program oyer more traditional judicial system handling and y 
its projected impact on that- system; an overview assessment '^ 
of tMs_!prjQg.ram's superiority to other pirograms having 
similar goals and objectives, if known; and any additional 
documentation which demonstrates the value of this program 
to other communities around the nation. 

I realize that most program /evaluations need npt be as 
rigorous as this appears. However, all Exemplary Projects 
have demonstrated themselves to be among the best in the country 
and fewer than ten programs each year are so designated* It 
is only by the application of these rigorous criteria can we 
confidently state that Exemplary Projects are notably superior ' 
to all other programs of which we are aware. 
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I am anxiously awaiting the additional data which you indicated 
woul.d be collected. The,rend1eton Project has some positive 
aspects which must be substantiated before we can give it 
further .consideration. Accordingly, I will fprestall my 
initial screening of your submission untiV I receive these 
materials. 

Sincerely, 

Robert Aserkoff 
Office of Technology Transfer 
Model Program Development Divjsicn 



>N ews Release Tpy The American Public' Welfare Association ^ 

\ ... 
On December 10, 197^, Mrs. Wallace of the American Public 

Welfare Association, Washington, D. C. , phoned the Project concern- 
ing a news release on the Pendleton Project that the APWA desired to* 
rele^ase to the wire services. The news item was read to the Project 
•Director and was judged to be well written and accurate. MrsJ 
Wallace requested the names and" addres.se s of local media so thkt 
they nay receive copies directl^^ A copy of the Jtews release is 
included here. j 

, ■ ■ I 



\ / 



\ 
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/flmericanj Public Welfare Association, 1155[-lSth\Street> N.W. , Washington, D.C. 



'for B!:>!ediate- release 



^AP'-JA: Barbara Wallace (20V833-97b.9) \ 
Local: Richard C. PcKiley. ('804/425-669^. 



Washington, D.C, ODec. 11) — The Airericai-i Publiq '^felfare Asscciatiorl (?J?K\) . 

. ■ • ■„ - ■ ■■•\ • ' * • . 

today gave national recognition- to . the Pendleton Projdpb of Chesapeake and 

^ . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ \' • ■ • ... : . ■ -, 

Virginia Beach/ "V a,, for "cr eativ e and^ adrnini __soi]nd .cQritributions to xiie. 

. dcivelopr£int of public v.-elf are programs and services" in: its provision 'of so:o:ices, . 
to troubled children. « ^ 

-The project will be among 18- state and local public v;elfaro services or 

Tcvble Conference at the Marriott Hotel in New Orleans next v;ee]c (Dec. 16-19) . 

The 1^8 .v;ere selected for_pre&entation from 38 entries received 'fron all parts • 
6f the United States. Selection was based on evaluation- b^j, public welfare 'program . 

aj\d management specialists of u,niquei:iess , documented improvement ig. service 'to 

\ ■ ■ ' ■ ' " . ■ 

\ ■■ ^ ; . • _ . _ . ■ 

• clients cr administration, and/or dollar savings to the. agency, Richard C* Pboley, Ph.D. ; 
director of the Pendleton Project, V7ill deliver a presentation on its activities ■ ' 

.at 12:30 p.m.., Ihurs., I>?c. 18- . ^ 

^. ■ * • ' . ■ * ■ • * • , • 

In anjnouncing selection of the Virginia prograiii for. orecognitipn, E(3v/ard T. 

' • /■ ' ■ ■ 

\*iavcr, Executive Director, APyJA, conxv.ent0d: - ■ ' ' : 

* .V. . • . ■ / - ' • 

''This prograra represents tive sound, professional approach to. public welfvare , 
adnhiistration -advocate^ by the- -Association. We 'vei initiated the Idea Fair at this 
bioi.nial" National Pound T<^le Conferc^iice to drav; attention to progress in the 
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pviblic v;elfcire fj.cld and tQ^<^ivc adirdnistrators and personnel of stqte and local' 



•acjcnci.Gs an opportunity to exchange views andr^ideas f or impfovirig services.'* 

The Pendleton Pra'ject, started in 1973, is a regional demonstration project 
ser^/^ng the Virginia / Beach aixi ChasapeaJ'e area. It is funded by a grant from the 
Law EnforcGiT-ent Assi/sbance. Administration and has a:n annual operating budget 
of $473>650 iwvl a s/taff. of 31 full-tirr^a professional, arL-rinistrative, and clericar. 
pc^rsonnel and t^/AO part-tin^ consultants (irtedical and x^sychiiatric) . * Tlie state and " j 
'local directors of 10 hiirnan service agencies in the twQ^city area coirprise the ^ - 
Project i!aiiagz;i:dnt Board v/hich is responsible for^ the. de<?elopT^nt^pf Project policy. 



Some. Project s-b^'ff also hiiv-^ joint appoinbrents v/itli th:^' liuniai'i 'ser^dcia agencies v/liich 
e>q>edit<^ -the qbordination of s^i.'vices . ^ . . - 



PoCj^iey said the purpose of the Pendleton Project to idc^nt if y children, 
ages 6-12 yeairs, \sho 'are curiA^ntly exiiibiting behavior problems v;hich probably 
will result in serious trouble, for them in the futiure. Oyer half of the\children 
treated have/ already convnitted such juveirtle status offenses as truancy, running 
away,' catfev,| violation, or ; incorrigibility. Scire .havci canmitted minor criipinal . ' 
offenses 3\i)^e^ vandalism, ^ stealing, cbr settling .fires. T^bout 10 percent of the . 



fandlies 



e had/* prior contact with thie police and "tiie cc 




Diagiiosis^ahd. trea?^^ are generally provided by Pendleton s 



to Pooley, , \ 
. residentieil 
. requires tJi 



according 



,'!\iie the children renoaiii in tJheir oVvTi hoivesi Ha';ever,- a fiX^-day 
borpjam is' available. One iiii seven children\ referred to tlie Project 



"Oia^;g 
Poole/-. .e>rpl 



ypore inteaisive treatiricnt provided />in a foiirr-Ato-six v/eelc stay in i^^is^^ 

ai ls to help a youngster fuiiction acceptably in his natural eiivir^nroent 
aincd. "To accomplish this*, /vre. dotei.T.\ijio^ v.;hat acti.on is inost ■li!-;ely to 



AD2 
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rG-<ehanriol his- b^i^havior:^^ In n'osfc ca.ses, vje try to treat tlio , 

child arid Ms faioily on an 'outclient*' basis.' Ke intensively with partints, \ 

teacherq > and otlief human service agencies to develop a corrqprel'iensive treatriont • . i 
program. Zvbout 20,.i>3rcent of the cases that ccnva to us for diagnosis are referred • 
clsev/here for service.'^ . ' . ' . 



OncD the Pendleton Project acceots a case for tj^ea&nerit, a multi-disciplin- 
te^in'-^is assiqncid to ths .child to help >ii:v. handle his hczive or school situatic.v b-^tter . 
They also' train the i>eople who must continue to live v/iti-t hiiii after the Project has 
coppleted its v.ork. The team deals with an average of. four t^ple — usually parent:; 
and tea'chers — ' for every child treated. .r 

\ , "Usually parents or other adults must learn new ways of reacting ub unacceptiible 
behsuvior," Pcoley said. -He. also enpha$i2G£l that Pencileton is not a residential 

treatrt^nt prockam: "We did not becfin the resic5ential .unit urtil June of .1974, and 

". , . ^. ...... . ■ . ■ ' 

v:e*vo provided residential 'care to only 49 of 'tli4'354 children we've served to • ' 
date. 

. "The child must ultirixatel^- return to liVe. v;ith reality. We .believe, we are 

successful if he. is able to return to his natural environrrent and. behave.*' 

. <i \. . - . ■ 

• Using this standard of rraas^aranent ^ the Pendlet^iv-Project has docuniented a 72 . " 

percent success rate for -354 cases .treated fron Aug., to Sept. 1, 1975.. 

7\n eva3u-ati.on in J^ujast 1975 by tlie Division of ■ Justice ari^NQriiTis Prevention, 
'Comrnonu'erilth oC Viryiiiia, p-^-i^'^''^ the success record. oC the Pendleto>xProject and notes 
\^ "Tfjtr, pro jo^^t is a iTuJiol project in most respects. Its professional staff is 
d^^.i.catcKl lo rosearc:]! pr.unciples andtlie data conoction' has been ver^' tliorough... 

\ . • - ■ er 

\ - ■ 

Thi^^ in ti*'-^ b'-'-'ji; pro vvt 1 have sociri since I have been conduci'.iiKj tJiesc evaluations 
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- ■ 48 . . '■' . . ■ ■ , ■ ' . 

• for DJCP. it is the first in which , tViG staff did not .wish that it had been able . 
■■ to reach their clientele at a. younger age before. it was too late." • • 

' . ■ v:' ih'his presel^tation at the National. Round Table Conference, Pooley will cover 

the iT^anagercvent design of the Pendleton Project ar\ the noder it provides fpr delivery 
of i,nter-disciplinary service to children in trouble. . / - " r 

•.; ' •. ■ The Idea Fair is part of a mjor national conference on doitestic issues being 
. ■„ sponsored by apk^ next v;eek in 'New Orleans . More th^ 1, 200 • social policry leaders.. 
• piMlc v.-elfare errployees from all- par t5 of the United States are expected 

• for: ir^itings^to discuss v/slf ore ref cm/ future financing of social seanarity/ food.- . 

stamps,; nat.io..al health ins-aiance,. work and e^plo^^t, social ser^-ices, child ' ' 
• ' v;elfare,. juvenil^. jusiice, ai.d aging. .Headline, speakers for .th.e conference in-clude 
, : Leonard ^-fcodcock, Presidant^ lifter-national Union UAW; F. David r>^athews, Secretary, 
■ . u_s_ Departm^nt.of ftealth., Education, and Welfare; and The Honorable Russell B, , 
/ • Lony^ a-iainT..in of -the ' Coitnitte^J pn'.Finaiice, .U.S.'. Senate. ■• . 

The i^erican Public Wel3^-u:e Association is a non-profit, voluntary mer^bershio 
organization headquartered in t^shington, D.G. . Meatoers include all st^te aild 
•■, territorial public welfare agencies, irore than 1/700 local and. federal agencies, ' 
' and close to 7,,000.. individual i«eiribers. The Association's Purpose is to er.ert a 
positive influence on ^chJ shaping of nati.onal social poliQ^ and to" promote the ■ • 
. professional developrrant of -tlie broad range of persons working in the field of- 

■ pipblic v.'elfare. * \ , ■ . . • 

■ ■ ■ , ' • . . ^ ". - . ~ ■ 

... . . ■ I -30- . ' ' ■ M ■• . 

• . roiim-S ^om: Full details cn th^ prcxjrcm. descriJx.d nay !>. obtained )y, calling 
> the W m^bcr on th. front- of this release. Fpr anfo.:mafion about ccn-erag. of _ 
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• prcsantations at tJao !;ational P.<yjr\d Table. Confeirenca or c'-he.r program inforiraticn, 
call ..Barbara Wallace- (before Dec. 12) in^ Washington > D-C.^, (202/833-9729) or in 
nsv.'. Orleans at .th3 Marriott Hotel (504/581-1000.) from Dec. 12-1-9. , 
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NATIONAL COUNGILON ClilME. AND DELINQUENCY 

.• - ■ IN , , ' ■ 

VIRGINIA 

794 SHERATON DRIVE ^ • VIRGINIA BEAC^. VIRGINIA 23452 TELEPHOrv^E: (804) 340.7479 



September 2^ 1975 • 

Ridhavd C. Fooleij^ Ph.D. 
DirecboVj TPendleton Project 
lOdO S. Bir'diieck Road 
Virginia Beach, VA- 234S1 

Dear Dr. ■Foolayr-h, ^ ■ 



I v)ould like to tha^tk you^ Boh Etm^ Joe 0 ^Rbavk and I'^ary Johnaon 
for the .time spent last Thm-^sdaif explaining the Pendleton PTdjedt 
toWcj^elf and. llary Mgbo-. Hie eonoepi-s^ underlying m% pvdjoot 
appecj" sound and. timely and I do appreciate haying iporeibaekgrqwid 
information so tcs to answer questions dbciit the propect opera- 
tion' ■ ' ' . ^ " - ' . ■ ... / • • 

' * ' • / ' • 

J have requested, that your nemo he added to- the imilirig list for \ 
NCCD'g ^ SOUWlUCrS neiosletter . and have enclosed a honiplimeniary , 
'copy of a rece?it ir.-me. In addition^ I have enclaee cane addiii'&r.al^ 
information about NCCD piiblicationQ arid services L ^If you have 
any questipns dboxit, anythingj please let mp- knoLi' ; 

I believe I mentioned the iivconting National Conferenee on Delinquency 
Prevention- which may he of interest to you or your staffs It Dill \ 
he held October 14:^17 ''in 'Magra Falls j N.Y. 'A conference hrochuve 
and vegistrabion blank may be obtained from Udm^y Mykond/jil^^ . ■ ^ 
Confc'/'ence Chairman^ .55 North Lexington Avenue^ ''White Plains. , 
N.Y. 10601., (914) 428'-7?14. The conference is eponcored by the 
National Federation of- Youth Service Dureau AGSoaiatio7iSj NCCD,, th^. 
National Youth Alternatives Pro j eat j U.S. Jaycees-^md others. 
. . ■ f- " • ■ , 

yla'^J mentioned^ Lioould be happy to speak to" thei project Managemmt 
Board in the near futvj^e about al^t^ernative directions for the ^ 
Pendleton Pr'ofSdt^s survival.^ I'will aioait wox^d from you about 
tl^ date of September 30 th. ■ ' ' 

If I may be af fwrther assistance^ please do not hesitate to 
contact me* . . ' . 



Sincerely 

Caj^ol A}^.n MacDonald 
Director^ NCCD in Virginia 
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COMMISSIONCR • OPriCK 

lOQ GovEMNOR efnecT 

RICHMOND 




COMMONWEALTH of VIRQINIA 

MENTAt HEALTH AND MSNTAL RETAnOATION 



MaiuInq A00«E'.' 
p. 9. DOX l?**' 
RICHMOND. V*^ r -2 



December 9, 1975 



Richcird C. Pooley, PK.D. , Director 
•Pendleton Project 
100 South. Birdneck Road ^ 
Virginia Beach, Virginia' 23451 

Dear Dr. Pooley: 

Thank ySufor the information concerning the Pendleton Project manage- 
ment structure. As you know, I am currently coordinating a'task force 
on hbspita.1 clinical organization. This information will be most 
valuable to us. • . ^ 



Your help- is much appreciated. 



DKJ/W2/35 



Sincerely, p 



Donald K. Jones; M.D. 

Director of Psychiatric Facilities 



J \ r>- _ 



^'^^^0 2975 
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National Capital Area Region ^ 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS, INC. 

735 Southern Building, 1425 H Street, N.vif.. Washington, D.C. 20005 ' • . 628-9141 



Decein()er 9> 1975 
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Tom E. Paro 
Mrs. B,- Michael Rauh 
Gerald W. Siegel 
^ert Silver 
Jean H. Sisco 
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Robert Smith' 
Mrs. Kathryn H. Stone 
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Frank E. Wall, Jr. 
Thomas M. Walsh. 
Dr. Henry S. Wicker 
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Dr. Richard Shea, Clinical Psycholqgist . ' 
Project Services Tekm r The Pendle'|:on Project 
1000 South Birdneck Road 
Virginia Beach, Virginia '23451 

Dear Dr. Shea: 

^ On Ijehalf of -Mr. Hobgood, ou^ Alexandria Executive 
Committee our= staff and myself, thankWou ever so much for having 
given such-kh effective presentation at our forum last week. iVIany 
of those present are directly involved iri exploring alternative approaches 
to school behavior ai problems. Conversations with them have indicate'd 
to me the real value of the meeting- in wl^iich you appeared. '-We are 
processing your expense statement, and within the next ten: days 
you should be ^receiving a check. i . 



Thank you so much. 



Since r 




DONALD F. ^ULLIVAN' 
Executive Director 



7 



cc : Rev. Mr. Chris^ Hobgpod 
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T-rki^^riw Notional Canfvrmce of Christians and Jews is a civic organization, engaged' in. program designedjo resolve urf^ent intergroup relhiiops problems, with a view to ^/'"''i'J^ ^^^ff* 
F R I r mihrnn r^^^^ in the National Capital Area Region include programs concerned with interretigious relation^, \qual einploymem opporiumty police'C^^^ 

;S?rX." numberofeSons designed to buifd positive arid meaningful relations between the Wfrse groups whtch constitute the H^ashington 

metropolitun area. NCCJ is supported by bequests and contributions which,are tac. deductible, i. ^ * ; „ -^ ^y, 

^. . . Rcgirtered uivJertheP>CChintiblc Act. Certificaie ojjeil^^ 



ARLINGTON COUNTY. VIRGINIA 

DEPARTMENT OF. 

SOCIAL SERVICES DIVISION 



lUMAN RESOURCES 



2300 Si^Lj^H NiMH S-^cPT 
P0B4310 A^^.i^.^^o^ ViRCiNiA 2:^04 



HELEN HACKMAN M.D MPH 

DIRECTOR 



RAY C GOODWIN 
DIVISION CHIFr 



December 12, 1975 



Mrs; Frances El rod 
rector 

Department of Social Services 
City of Virginia Beach 
'Municipal Center 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 23456 

Dear Frances : 



I am writing in response to your request for information regarding Arlington , 

County's efforts at the development of Pendl&ton Project type programs. 

■ ■ . ■■ .1 

< ■ 

The visit of staff and citizens from Arlington to. the Pendleton Project was 
most helpful in our efforts to design and implement two projects of a similar 
nature here in Arlington, 



One of the projects designed was for children in adolescence; 
frail elderly. 



the other for 



The project designed for children was developed in collaboration with the 
schools. Juvenile and Uomestic Relations Court, various Division* of the Depart- 
. ment of Human Resources and citizens, A funding request was submitted to the 
County Board, It was not approved due to the current economic situation, ^- 

yThe second project involved establishment of a Geriatric Day Center for frail elderly, 
^ We have been given, approval for use of an unneeded elementary school and obtained * 
some funds from the HUD Community -Development Program, and the State. Department of 
Mental Health and Mental Retardation-, We anticipate using Title XX funds as well, 

( . 

Otis Brown has encouraged the development of the frail elderly center. We anticipate 
its approval by the County Board on December 20, Rennovation of the building should 
be accomplished in the Spring and our first patients admitted on July 1, 

We thank Virginia Beach and Chesapeake for their cooperation and encouragement in 
the development of additional collaborative integrated human services programs in 
Arlington^* 



With best wishes for the New Yedr, I am 



Sincerely yours, 

Coiaoodwin, Chief 
Social Services Division 
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nriDEWATER CHILD DEVELOPMENT CLINIC 

PROFESSIONAL ARTS BUILDING 142 W. YORK ST, \^ 

NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 23510 



622-0480 



AuQiUt 22, ?.975 



VmdloX.on P^j'ac^ - Camp VmcU.Qtpn , 

I. . 

VacUi V)t. VooZey: ^ 

I mnt to tluink ijou ^IndOAoZij ion, loXtbiQ V/i. l\c\\JauQh 
and my6QJi{) v^it mth you and ion. ijouJi tu\\^ i\0Q.nt In giving 
Iniomatlon on tha ?^ioj2.(it, ajU function and gooX^. Ou/i ctJUnlc 
^ ioM oX^a)t(L o{^ tkd^nddd \oh, Mick loAvlcoj^ In thd commimitij and 
vod hopz that you loltl bo, ablo, tQ^ expand yovJi valujihtd ^(imIclqm 
tn oKdoA to /tmch^ moKd diiZd/im and thoAJi i^amiZld^ In thd TMox^oXoJi 
oAQjx {hop2,ially, tkU mil tnclado. MoM^olk and Po/uUmoLutk) . 

I ddUghtdd to -6ee thd dntlux^la^m lohick yovJi Sta{^{^ 
6homd diVilng tha dA^aiUy^ton oi tho. Clank iamHy. ThoX typa o^ 
tnvolvQ,)imit M> lo^ioZy ndQAddM doxiUjig lOAjth dtUloxitt pn/^blojiis 
ZyifzQ, tho,- onu^WQ. dl^cuj^>62.d yi^^toJiday. ^ 

ooA CtlnLcL Staii can be o^ any hoZp to you, plaa^d do 
not h2A>AJ:.at(L to aontaat X 6kalt look iom^JcUld to ^aolng you 
again at thd ndxt VlAgtnta Boxich focLJU> Tmn maojilng. 

ShxcQAoZy , 



VS/n 



g . AU5 25 1975 
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\ ' ■ ' ' CHAPTER IV - 

. ■ . . ' . < 

OBJECTIVE IV: TO MEASURE THE EFFECTIVENESS 

OF THE WORK 

The Pendleton Project has developed a variety of methods to 
measure the effectiveness of the work. First among these is a ^ ' 
ratio that is calculated b^ed on the status of terminate'ci cases. 
' Table IV- 1 shows the categories of terminations and the number of 
terminations within, each category. The numeration of the ratio 
is the number of category A terminations jwhich indicates successful 
behavioral change. The denomination of the ratio is all other 

categories of termination. The product of this ratio indicates 

V - . • \ 

^ a success figure in percent. The results of tHgse calculations 

are presented for three areas of treatment: (1) total caseload = 

72%, (2) residential treatment program - 86%, (3) summer (1974) 

day care program = 50^9 '. ^ 

The Residential Treatment Team has designed three treatment 

programs together with measurement procedures for each. They 

are: (1) the Career Awareness Program, (2) Social Competenc'fe Pro« 

gram, (3) Classroom intervention through teacher inservice training 

program. A detailed desdription of each program has been written 

and will be made available for other interested parties. In the^. 

future. A summary of each program is presented in this chapter. 

The effectiveness of a project may also be measured to some 

degree by the attitudes of the employees toward the organization 

and. their job- or practice • A questionnaire designed to tap these 

attitudes was adminiatered to the Project st^ff during this report 

period. The results are presented on ..page 65 and indicate very 

O ravorable attitudes. 
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Success Rate - 

Since the July 10, 1975, Semi- Annual Report, Pendleton has 
received 118 refeJrals. The total caseload statistics as" of . 
December 10, 1975,' are as, follows: 424 referrals, 210 terminations, 
with a success rat,e of 75% " ; - 

j TERMINATIONS - 

Table IV-1 ' ' m ^ 

Pendleton i ., i No. of 

Code I Cases_ 

A 01 Chanjge in behavior such that child is able' 187 

• to function adequately in the natural en- 
( virohment, including home and school. 

B 02 ' Pare|its not interested in services at this 
timek 



c 


03 




D . 


04 


E 


05 


F 


06 


Q 


07 


H 


08 


1 


09 


J 

1 


10 


K 


11 


L 


12 


M 


13 


N 


/ 14. 
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Parents unwilling to accept services after 42 
treatment, pro gram, imp lamented. 
• i ■ " > ^ ' 

Scho(i)l unwilling to accept services prior 5 
to implementation of treatment recoinmenda- 
tion$. ^ ' 

School unwilling to accept services after 12 
implementation of treatment program. 

Referred to another agency for appropriate 20' 
services.^ 

Change of residence resulted in no further 4 
need for services for child. 

Change in school placement resulte4 in no 8 
further need for services, for childv 

Parents locate<fi another resource. \ 21 

Family moved outside Pendleton coverage 10 
area. ' 
i ^ ' ■ 

Case referred but parents not follow 0 
through. 

Inappropriate referral. 1^ 
Entered court system. , , 2 

Entered residential setting (non-P^ndleton) 0 
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*'A treatment program is considered successful if the objectives 

determined jointly by the Pendleton treatment agent and the parent ^ 

and/ or teacher are met such that (1) the child is .able to funct^ion 

acceptably in his natural environment (i.e., home and school), and 

(2) the parent or teacher has been taught procedures for managing 

the child constructively. 

Success rate = . ■ A" ' ^ 187 * 

A+C+D+E+M+N = ^ 

= 75% 

fl - ^ ■ 

.RTF = A = ■ ■ " 

A+C+D+E+M+N . 

Sub samples: For those cases that werfe terminated after -partici- 
pating only in the sumnmer, 1974, Day Care Program and the Residential 

•"■..-*■"' 

Treatment Program the success rates are calculated below: ■ 

Summer, -1974 Day (^are Program = A " ' = 

A+C+D+E+M+N 

4 ^ 4 ;= 50% 

4+4+0+0+0+0 ■ "S" ' 



Residential Treatment Program = 

_A_ =, _ . 33 = -33 

A+C+D+E+M+N 33+5+0+0+0+0 IE 



The Career -Awareness Program , ^ - . 

Many children develop anti-,5ocial- habits because they believe 
tli^t the opp'ortunitie's for the "good life" are closed to them. 
The Career Awareness Program is designed to correct this mispercep- 
tion. i 

The program is divided into three levels; orientation, explora- 
tion and mastery levels. The individual can move from one level to*" 
another by demoi^strating competence.' in the level he is functioning. 



Each level i,s sequentially planned and more difficult than the ^ 

preceding one. Below are. the program levels and a brief descriptive 

statement of each: ' \ ' ' 

Level I - Orientation - to introduce th^ student to various 

careers in his iran.ediate environment and to involve parents .in 

*• • . . • 

various planned activities • \^ * » 

Level II Explairation - to ^provide contact with various career 
situations in order to encourage the child to explore career oppor- 
tunities and gain some knowledge concerning the worl^ of work. 

" Level III - Mastery - this level allows the child to ^express 
his o\?n ideas abput career awareness and is 'an evaluation means of 
assessing how much learning has been gained as a result of the pre- - 

vious levels. - This is an independent level which allows each child 

-J 

to work at his own rate of competence. ^ 

. ' ■ ' r " ■ ■ 

Entry levels of the children will be measured by the ComprQ - 
hensive Career Ass es s ment Scale (Jagkson, 1974). Outc.omes will be 



measured at each leve|L by a variety of evaluation procedures and 
clinical observation. ; . r ^ 

Social Competence Program ^, . 

Social Competence Development Program is comprised' of 'five 
instructional units all geared toward increasing and reinforcing 
positive elements of Social development. These units are: social 
skills class, good news board, 'affective learning class, rela^- 
tion and desensitization ther^fjy, and 'academic tutoring. The Social'* 
Competence ^Develppment Program, while -conforming withiii the general 
guidelines of the Pendleton Project behavior management program, 
s^eks to increase self awareness , to encourage a healthy self-image 



andvtp replace negative behaviors with moVe socially acceptable 
meatus of -communication (Goldiamond, 1974). > 

'Social Skills Class -'Social skills clas"^ is conducted for a' 
' half hour four evenings per .we el? with every resident participating. 
The Qbjectives of the class are^^^ follows: 

:''(1) to help residents develop an awareness o£\commumication 
needs , " • 
(20 'to help re|Sidents develop positive attitudes\toward 
\ ■ . communicatlion, ' \ 
(3) to help reside^nts Adevelop an awareness of a variety of 

■ ■ : ■ ■■ ■ ^' ' ^ - ■ ^ A , - 

acceptable " communication skills, 



(4) to help residents discriminate between acceptable and. 

" ' • ■ a . • . ■ ■ 

. . - . ■ i ■ - 

. . unacceptable commun^ation skills, 

(5,) to allow residents prkct ice ' in using communication skills' 
\ to solvp. problems. 
"Methods usjed in the class include discussion, modeling by use of a 
tape recorder, drills,i and role playing. . 

■^While- tfie gerielral Pendleton Project focus, is on eliiminatirig 

» . ir 

undesirable target behaviors, the evening program specifically • 
aims to teach acceptable behavior /with which to replace the aggres- 

sive and -maladaptive behaviors and to provide an environment for 

■ \ ■■ ' ^ ' ■ ' " ■ ■* ' " ' 

practicing or rehearsing these ski iTs"! which may increase the proba- 
.i • . . f ' * ■ . . • ' ' 

bility. of their use in other erivirpturierits (Kevin B. McGovern, et. 
al. , 1975.). : / : / ^ J 

Good News Board - Another, linit of the evening program which 
also focuses- on positive * elements is the Good News Board. ^ Following 
the evening \meal, each resid'tgnt generates .'an item of good news which 
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is vn-itten on a blackboard. A resident 's nex^s mu^t be about someone 
or /something other than himself. ' A vote ♦ is "l-aken to select the best 
news of the day an^ the contributor of that new^ is line leader for 
the civening. 

The objective of the Good News Board* is t/o place emphasis on 
positive rather than negative,, happenings. This encourages a resi- 
dent not only to look ^f or and remember positive events but demands 
he look for these in relationship to others, not himself. The — 
*Good News' Board also ailows residents to hear positive statements 
abou: himself from his peers' as well as f;rom staff members (De- 
Jarriiptt^ Center for Human Development). 

Affective LearnAng Class - The Affebtive Learning "Class is con- 
ducted for a half hour four evenings pe:^ week with every resident ^ 
participating. The . objectives of the Cjlass are as follows: 

(1) \ to help r|esidents develop an/awareness of feelings and' 
personal boncerns, 

(2) , to lead ri^sidents toward an/ understanding of himself and 
others, 

I (3) to help residents vocalizis/ and act upon personal concerns 
to achieve ay productive oi^tcome. 
Thesel objectives are ac^Jiieved through grouf) discussion and inter- 
actiol and tjirough role\praying. 

|he Affective Learn\^ng Class ionsists .of sessions coiacerning 
moral decision making. According to Kolberg (1973)', ther'fev-eiapment^ 



of mojcal judgment occurs in a hierarchical structure cdnsisting of 
six Jtages. Each stage is more dcLfficult to comprehend . than the 
previoxis one, therefore, I^olberg /( 1974). states that ''moral education 
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sftquld ndt be aimed at teaching some speci set of . morals but. 
shou\d be concerned xvith developing, the organizational structures , 
by which one analyzes, interprets and makes decisions about social 
problems* 

■ ^ From this premise, the moral decision making sessions are 
developed by the Residential Treatment Team. 

'The. maiih. objectives of the • sessions ' are : 

(1) to establish the level development of each child in resi- 
dency, 

(2) . to introduce situations and variables that encouraged . ' 

moral decision making, ; 

(3) i^?'t>o provoke discussion concerning the premise of each 
^7 decision, 

■ ... .- • 1- ■ ^. ..^ . . ■ . 

(4) to introduce possible alternatives related to the st^ge 
developmental hierarchy. ^"^ 

, Th^ composite of objectives is aimed at stimulating; the 
development of vertical and horizontal growth in the moral -decision 



making ^stages i 

^Systematic Desensitization - Within the curriculum design for 
the Social Competence Development Program, a series of group irelaka- 
tion training* sessions is prepared for particular individuals who 

.have been found to. need more extensive concentration in controlling 

\ ' 

anxieties and its resultant behaviors. ; - 

' / ■ • _ ^ - \ , " . 

Systematic desensitization was formally developed by* Joseph 

Wolpe (1958) as a psychotherapeutic procedure f*r the . treatment of 

certain persistent and learned maladaptive behaviors (situations - . 

specific .anxieties, fears, phobias). ' ^. ' 



The treatment process inyolyes confronting the client' with 
actii^l vor symbolic representations . of events which inappropriately 
produce aiixiety while the client performs a relaxation behavio?: 
which is 'antagonistic to anxiety. This procedure is based on the 
principle of reciprocol inhibition, • v 

At the Pendleton Residential \T^ systematic de- 

ed a self- con t^bql training. 
Mastery of this ti-iaining will 



sensitization technique is conside: 
tool for the reduction of an:?^iety. 

facilitate self Tcontrol in a variety of anxiety provoking\situa- . 
tions outside of the residential unit (Gplkfried, 1971) . 

The results of desensitization techniques, though of course 
totally subjective, nonetheless suggest an effectiveness which will\ 
be further pursued through the use of biofeedback " systems . (EMG). 

The biofeedback. training program starting from January, 1976, 
will enable the therapist to electronically monitor an individual's 
physiological processes and make these findings immediately known 
to the subject by means of external stimulus' such- as tone (auditory) 
and signal (visual) responses. . ' . . 

Application of this training can be a valuable clinical tool 
for learning self control by allowing the' child to acquaint himself 
with those physical reactions to stress for which he formerly be- 
lieved he had little or. no control over. "^^^i^ 

Program "Evaluation - In addition to the extensive observation,, 
monitoring and recording of residents' behavior throughout the 
Residential Treatment Unit, the Social Competence Development Pro- 
gram utilizes checklists, Piers-Harris Children' s . Self Concept 
. Scale ■(Piers-Harris, 1969), and -class 'ratings to evaluate jprogress.' 



A behavior checklist aimed at 'determining the degree of .social 
skill development is completed by a child's parents and/or teachers 
before residential treatment • During the first week of residency, 
the straff also completes the checklist and thG^lchj.ld is "asked to 
evaluate himself with the checklist. These checklist .ratings are 
then done by the same three or four agents at the termination of 
residential treatment. 

The Piers-Harris Children' s Self Concept Scale is administered ' 
to a child before residency. The six factor clusters, (1) behavior,- 
(2) intelLectual and school status, (3) physical"'\appearance and 
attributes, , (4) anxiety,' (5) popularity^, (6), happiness 'and s=atis-. 
faction, are used both in plaifining individual treatment in the 
evening program and in determining' success within the program upon 
completion of ^ residential ' intervention. ^ ' 

The social skills class behavior of each resident is. rated 
on a -basis of one to f i^j^ in three areas: (1) self control, (2) 

task performance, (3) classroom attitude.' The Affective Learning - 

■ • i ■ _ ' 

i$ evaluated in three areas also: (1) participation, ( 2) attitude,'. 

'I - ■ * - ■ . • ' ' ■ 

-(3) interaction. These ratings in 'combination with continuous moni- 
toring records and daily points earned provide an accurate picture 
of 'dai^ly and weekly progress achieved by each resident. ■ 

Classrook Intervent\Lon' Through Teacher Ins ervice Training ^Progr am 

\ ^ . ;■ . , . ■ • ■ 

The cotoetency of an elementary feeacher in classroom management 

often determines whether a^ student's behavior will lead to suspension 

or expnr§iion, an^ result in contarrtrcJ/ith the Juvenile Justice System. 

Therefore, Pendletoiri Project has developed, an in-service 

training program to teach effective classroom* m^agemeht. 'this j . 

f O 



. • • •■ ' *' 

classroom managemerit course is offered through Old Dominion Uni- 

yersity (ODU EFSMI-.07). ■ ° ' - . 

J There are three groups, of teachers. Each teacher has matched • 
' *. . * ' ■ ' ' • 

a disruptive child withi'a Yiotmal child in the study design: . . - 

♦ . ■ . ' . ■ • • ■ * 

(1) Experi-mental . group teachers are enrolled.^in the three 
credit classroom management course. . A' Pendleton classroom 
teacher will conduct a demonstration class for the chosen 
disruptive children. ' 

(2) Teachers in Control Group I ^ill take a one-credit class- 
room management course without having supervised field^ 
experience/ They will monitor the behavior of both dis- 

' ruptive and normal children selected for the study. 
■ (3) Teachers in Control GroupII will not be eligible to' take - 

either course, but will be monitoring the classroom be- 

' ^' . .. ." ' 

• " havior of their selected children. ^ 

lyata collected on both types of children, disruptive and 

' . matched normal, over a six to- eight week intervention period and 

a 'four week follQw-up period will be analyzed through behavior * 

charts for each subject and through* Wilcoxon Matched Pairs Signed 

Rank Test (Siege.l, 1*956, pp. ^66-172). This data will measure 

" ■ ' ' ' ( 

' the effectiveness of teacher training with supervised f ield^ experi- 

ence and the ef f ectiveness . of teacher training without the field 

experience when compared to the group of teachers with no training 

intervention. 

Videotape for the experimental classroom will be analyzed 
^ ^ . for identifying the most effective desist techniques for the^ 
variety of classroom misbehaviors. 1 
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Thee Pendleton Project training team will duplicate this pilot 

study in the Chesapeake and Virginia Beach Public Schools, ' 

■ • . • ' ' ' ■ \ 

Staff Opini-ons of Their Practice and of the -Pendleton Proqect i 

Presented here are the results of the ^opinionnaire that was 

recently distributed* The instrument consisted of two attitude 

measnfes. These data ^togethe^ wi'th interpretations were prepared 

for the information of the Pendl,eton staff/ 

1/ Attitude Toward Your Practice {i.e., job) Exhibit 3-32 

This scale was developed by H. W, Bues in 1934* Over the i 

. . ; • , I' . 1 ■ . i . 

years, the scale has demonstrated adequate reliability- and encourag- 
ing evidence concerning validity. The scale consists of 37 state- 



er|c 



^tnents about a particulaa| practice. Each statement has a value or 
'weight (range 1.0 to 11.0) associated with it. The median value of 
the total scale is 6.9. Higher scores indicate a favoi'able attitude 
toward 'the practice (Shaw (Sc'Wright,- 196v0» ^ 

Subjects are asked to place a plus mark (+) before each state- * 

■ *■ 

ment with which they agree with reference to the particular practice 
under consideration. The attitude scorers the median (md. ) of the 

scale values of the items marked to show agreement.^ 

■ . ■• " • .1 *' ■ . • ■ ■ • ■ 

Results are presented as the median of the sub-group/ soores 

in ra-ak order together with each sub-group range." . ^ . > 

o ■ * ' 

The score for the total Project personnel is -the grand median 
(md. ) of the sub-groiip medians together yith the range of the sub- 
group medians. / ' 

Attitude 'Toward Your Practice (i.e., Job ) ( 3 17 i t em s ) 
Sub --group Rank Order Md. Range Max . Min . , 

1. Support Persons .(N=4) -9.5 0.6 9.8 ' .9.2, 

2. Teacher/Co^u:nselors , Rec. " • ■ 
Supervisor- & Res. Nurse . 
(N=7) • \. 9.2 1.7 • I 9.8 .8-1 
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3. LMik-Pitis (N-3) : 9.1 1.1 • . 9.5 8.4 

4. Project Services Team (N=8) 8.85 1.4 9.5 ' 8.1 

5. Child Care -Wkrs. (N-4) 8.75 - 1.0 9.5 8.5 

6. .Clerical Staff (N-S) , 8.1 . . 3,7 9.7 6,0 

Total. Group (N-20) ' 8\97 1.4 9.5 S.l^ 

These data indicate that as a groUp the collective attitude, 
toward the. job resides in about the 81st percentile with respect 
to the attitude measure. This may be interpreted to mean that this 
group ha's an attitude toward- the job that jis superior to 80% of the^ 
attitudes that the scale measures. These may be regarded as very 
encouifaging results. 

2. Attitude Toward an Institution (i.e., Pendleton Project) 
Exhibit 10-17 

This scale was developed by I.B. Kelly in- 1934. It can be 
rega;rded as having a reasonable degree of reliability as well as 
concurrent ■ and content validity. The scale consists of 45 state- 
ments about a particula:r institution. Each statement has a value . 
or weight (raTtige 1.6 to 11.2) jassociated^^th. it. The median value 
of the total scale is 6.1. Higher scores indicate a favorable jat- * 
titude toward* the institution (Shaw & Wright, 1967). 

Subjects are asked to place k plus liiairk (+) before the items 
with which they agree. ^ The attitude score is the median (md. ) of 
the scale values of the items with which the subject agrees.* 

Results ate presented as the median of • the sub-group scores 
in xjSL'nk order together with each sub-group range. \^ /, 

The score for the total Project pei^sonnel is the grand median 
(jmd.) of the sub-group medians together with the range of the sub- 
group medians. ^ • 
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Attitude Toward an Institution {i.e., Pendleton Project ) 

(45 items) 

, -Sub-Group. Rank Order • , Ml* Range Max . Min . 

1. Support Persons (N=4.) 10.1 0. 7 10. 8 10.1 

2. Link-Pins .(N=3) 9.8 0.2 9.9 9.7 

3. Child Care Wkrs. (N=3) 9.75 0.3 9.8 9.5 

4. Teacher /Counselors, Rec. ■ 
Supervisor, & Res. Nurse 

(N=7) . 9.7 . 1.0 • 9.9 8.9 

5. Clerical Persons (N=3) , 9.5 0.3 9.6 9.3 

6. Project Services Team (N=8) 9.2 2.^7 9.7 . 7.0 

■ ' Md. Range Max . Min . 

• Total Group (N=28) A 9.725 0.9 10, 1 9,2 

^These data indicate than as a group the employees of . the 
Pendleton Project have a collective attitude towaidthe Project 
that resides in about the 83rd percentile with respect to the"^ 
attitude measure. . . ^ ^ 

This may be interpreted to mean that this group holds an * 
attitude toward the Project that is superior to 8^ of the atti- 
tudes that the scale measures. These may be regarded as very 
.encouraging results. 
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EXHIBIT ;i-32 



ATTirVOK TOWARD jA^' PRACTICE 

Pirectioi].^: FoIIowmg is a list -of stateraents about practices. Place a plu$ 
sign (+) before each statement with Vnieh you agree with reference to 
the ]irac(ice or practices listed. Your ^corc will iu no way affect your 
grade in any course. ' ' ' \ 

form A . . ; 



Is better than anything else.. 
' I lika this practice better than anything I can think- of. 
Is proflf.able ta everyone. . ^ 

Is very worth while. . ' 

Has on irresistible attraction for me. " ' 

I enjoy this practice. 
Is liked by almost everyone. 

Hike this practice too well to give it up. > 
Mokes for happier living. 
Serves c good purpose. 
Develops ca-opftrafton. 
"-Should be apflrccioted by more people. 
Is being accep^ed mare and mare as tjmc go-2S on. 
Has odvcntagos. , ^ 

If this practice v/ore used rt*.ore it^ w^iXtt'^^cvelop into a good one. . 
There is na reason for stopping this pracljice. 
Is air right cs o pastime. 

I like this practice a little. - 
Is ail ric,!!? in some casc^. 

Is oil right in a few coses'. ■ .< 
^My likes ond dislikes for. this practice are balanced. . 
I dislike !his practice but ! do not object toothers liking it. 
hn't so bad but it is very boring. . * 

Has llmilotions defects. 
I like many practices bijfter than this one. 
Has severoi disadvanioges. . I 
^ Has several undesirable features. . 
Is disliked by many people. 

Should not be tolerated when there are so m6ny better ones. . 
Is not endors»2d by logical-mindod persons. 
Life v/ouid be happier v/ithput this practice. 
- Cannot benefit anyone who has common sense. 
Is a v/dsfe of time and money. 

Accomplishes nothing v/artK while cither for the individual or society. 
Is sinful. 

I ha^e this practice. 
Is the worst thing I know. 

• • • . , " • 1. : ■ ' • / 

(Shaw & Wright, - 1967) • 



Scale 




value 




1 1.0 


■l 


10.8 * 


2 


10.8 


3 


1 0,6 


4 


♦10.0 


5 


9.8. 


6 


9.8 


7 


+9.7 


8 


9.5. 


9 


♦9.2 


10 


♦8.9 


n 


+8.6. 


12 


8.4 


fa 


♦3.1 


14 


7.9 * 


15 


♦7.5 


16 


7.2 


^7 


7.0 


18 


6.9 


19 


♦6.8 


20 


♦ 6.0 


21 


♦5.6 


22 


♦4.9 


23 


4.5 


24" 


• 4.4 


25 


4.0 


26 


• ♦a. 8 


27 


3.4 


28 


♦3.2 


29 


.3.0 


30 


♦ 2.6 


31 


• 2.5 


32 


♦2.2 


33 


♦ 1.8 


34 


1.4 


35 


. 1.2 


36 


♦1.0 


37 



EXHIBIT 10-17 



Fpllowing is a li.sb of spatcnicnts about institutions. Place a pKi.s sigri' 
(+) befojc each ftatcnimt witb. which, you agrco about the iu:5titutiono 
or institutions listed at the loit of the statements. Tie per;son in charge 
will tell you the institution or in?tituiious to write-in at the head of th^ 
columnj^ to the left of the sratenients. Your score will in no wajvafTect 
your, grade in any course. 



Scale 
Value 

• n;2 

n.1 
n.i 

1 1 .0 
10.8 
10.5 
♦10.3^ 
10.2 



10.2 
10.2 
i^O.1 

:9.3 

9.7 
*9.5 

'*9.i 
♦8.9 
1+8.3. 
♦8,2 
♦7.4 
♦6.4 
+6.1 
♦5.4 
5.3 
4.9 
♦4.8 
4.5 
4.4 
4.2 
♦3.5 
' 3l3 
^.•3.1 
3.0 
2.9 
2.8 
•^27 
2.3 
2.2 
2.1 
'2.0 



.3 



1.8 
♦1.6 



Form A 



'1. 

3 

4 
5 
6, 
7 
8 



Is porfech in every way. ^ 

Is the mash admirable of institutions. . 

Is necessary to the very existence of civilization, v 

is the most beloved of insJitutions. ' . ' . ' 

Represents the b£j:t thought in modern life, 

Grev/ up. in answer to a felt need and is serving tha* need perfectly. 
E.xerts a st.'-ong influence for good . qoverriment 'and right livincj. 
Has more pleasanf fhings connected with it'than any. other institu- 
tion, ' 
U a slrong influence for right living. . ' ■. ^ 

Gives r.eqi'help in meeting moral problems. 
Gives real help in meeting- social problems. 
Is valuable in creating ideals. 
Is necessary to the very existence of society. 
Encourages social improvement. . 
Serves society as a whole well. 

Aids the individual in wise use of leisjd^lime, - . . 
Is jiecessary to society as organiztd. 

Adjusts itself to changing condijians. ' • . 

is imfsroving with the years. 
Does more'go6d"tha'n''harmT^^ ' 
Will not harm anybody. \ j . 

Inspires no definite likes or dislikes. . ' • 

Is necessary only until a better can be found. 
Is too liberal in its policies* -W" 
Is loo conservative for a changing civilization. 

26 ^Does hot consider individual differences. 

27 is losing ground as education advances. 
Gives too little service. * j 
Represents qutg.'xiwn beliefs. . . 
Gives no opportunity far self-expression. 

•promotes folse beliefs and much wishful lhinki.ng, ■ . 
32-- Is .too selfish to benefit society. 
33' Poos more harm then good. 

34 Is cordially haled by the majority for its smugness and snobbishness. 

35 Satisfies only the most stuj^id v/l!h its services. 

36 ,1s hopelessly out of date. 

.37 No one ai-,y longer has faith in this instftution. 

38 Is entirely uniieceAsary. 

39 Is detrimental to society and the individual. 

40 The v/orld Would bo belter ofF without this institution. , 
41* Is in a hopeless condition. _ ' . ' ' 

4? V/ill destroy civ.ili2otioni>if it is not racitcally chancjed. 

43 Never vcis ar.y good. [ ' . . 

44 Benefits no ono. . « j ■ . . . *> 
4-5-' Has'positively no value. '. . . 1 ' ' 



9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16. 
17 

18| 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 



28 

30 
31 



(Shaw & Wright^ 1967) 



^ . , C HAPTER V 

. ^. Jl '-' PROJECT MANAGEMENT AND PERSONNEL 
Manageme-nt Board ' 

Presented Here a. detailed listing, of the members of 
the-i!^anagement Board for 1975 and. 1976 -with executive committee 
. members . SO noted by asterisks/ 

5. On December '4, ig^S, an election of new officers occurred 
^at the Management Board meeting. , The f&llowing officers were 
elected to the respective positions and will assume office 
on January 1, 1^976: 



Chairman: 



•Vice Chairman: 



Secretary: 



Mr . W;/ 'DT~^tarkr, Director' 
Department of Social Services! '/ 
Chesapjeake, Virginia „ 

Mr. ' Charles 1H- Merritt , Asst. -Comraissioner 
Department ofi Vocational Rehabilitation i 
Richn^ond, Virg'lnia • . - . 

■ ■ ; ■ ^. 
Mr. Girdon Turner, Chief/ 
Juvenile "Probation Depai^tment . 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 



PENDLETON PROJECT/ MANAGEMENT BOARD - 1975 



Dr. Laura Moriris, Director- . 
Department . of Health 
Civic Center 
Chesapeake, Va. 23320 

jMr. W. D. Clark, Director 
• Dept. of Social Services 
' 100 Outlaw Street . 
Chesapeake, Va... 23326^-./. 

''Dr. Kenneth. Fulp ' - 
Dept. of Education * 
300 Cedar Road i 
Ches^apeake, Va. 123321 

Chief R. A. Lakoski ^ . 

Police Department 
304 Albemarle Drijve ' . • 
.Crtesapeake, V^.. '23326. 

Mr. Donald Peebles 
; Chapter. 10 Board , ; * 
1301 Jerome' Stredt 
Chesapeake, ya. i23324 • .. 

' Hon. E. Pi Grissom. ' 

Juv. & Domestic Relations Ct. 

■ - 500 Cedar Road 

Chesape^ake, Va. 23321 

Dr* William Crawford, Dir. 
Dept.- of Public Health 
Municipal Center 
Virginia Beach, Vk. 23455 

' ''Mrs. Frances Elrod, Dir. 
( Dept. of Social Services 
Municipal Center ' 
Virginia Beach, Va. 23456 

Dr. E. E. Brickell, Supt. . 
Virginia Beach Public Schools 
Municipal Center 
Virginia Beach, Va.- 23456 

Col. W. W.' Davis, Chief 
^Department of Polioe 
'Municipal Center 

■ Virginia Beach, Va. 23456 

-VMr. Gordon Turner, Chief 
Juvenile Probation lj)ept. 
. - Municipal Center ! 
.Virginia Beach, Va. 2 3456 

.. Mr. ' Gary Farmer, Director 
' Juvenile Court' Services . 
1202 20th Street J 
Chesapeake-, Va. .23320 

• Mrl John ^Aycock, Director^ 
Mental Health Services Board 
PemBroke, I, S^iite 103 

^^^^31 Independence Blvd. 

y\|i^ Lr g inia Beach', Va . • ' 2346 2. 




Hon. Fred AiXcafnp 
/ Juv. & Domesti'C Relations Court 
/ * Municipal'. Center ' . \ 

. Virginia; Beach, Va. 23456; 

'*^Mr. George. Tinnes ' • 
Assist/ant to 'the City Manager 
Municipal Center 
Vir^nia Beaph, Va. 23456 

. d/. Stm. Graham, Dir. of Local HI t^h.. Ser 

State Departments of Health 
. James Madison Building 

Richmond, Va. 23208 

Ms.. Jacqueline .I^aulef son, 
Dept. of Mental Hl'th. & Red 
P.O. Box 1797 ■ '■- 
Richmond, Va. 23214 • 

■ Mr. Carl Cimitio r 
Division of Justice jSc Crime Prevention ' 
8501 Mayland- Drive • , - 
Richmond, -Va. 23229 ' 

Miss Helen Hill ' ^' 
■Department of Education , 
9th Stree^^t Office Building; 
Richmond^ Va. 23219 , * 

f'Ms. Vickie Montgomery 
City ^knager^s Office! 
City of Chesapeake- j , 
Chesapeake, Va. 2332tb'' 

-Mr. Charles H, Merritjt,'' Assis. Cctom. 
Dept. of Vocational 
4615 West Broad Stra^ 
- Richmond, ;^Va. .23230 

, Mr. Herbert Knieg^r, 
-State Department of 
800.7 Discqyery Dr.v 
\^ Richmond, ^Va. 2328;8 

Otis Brown, Sec; 
office of the Goventor 
. 910 Capitol Street 
Ricjimond, Va.- . 2321.^. 

Maj. Gen. l^LLlliam J;.. >IcCaddin 
. National Guard ' ■ - 
■506 -gth Street Office Building"^ 

Richmond Va. 23 

.'/vMr. William Weddington 
Director bf Youth Services 
. Department "of Corrections 
203 Turner Rd. / ' - 

Richihqnd, Va. . 23235! ' ^ ' 



..81/ :./. , 

indicates Executive Cprnmittee 



lehab i 1' i tat ion . 

ft ■ 

Spec. J Assistant , 
Jelfare ' - 
Jox^; K r 176 ^ 

\ ' ■ \ 

of Hiiman Affairs 
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PENDLETON PROJECT. toAGEMENT BOARD - 1976 
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VDr. Laura Morris, Director 
.Deparbment of Health 
Civic 'Center 

Chesapeake, Va^ 23320 — 

vMr. .'W. D. 'Clark, Director 
Dept. of Social Services 
100 Outlaw Street 
Chesapeake, Va, 23320 

Dr. /Kenneth Fulp 

Dept. o£ Education 

300 Cedar Road ' ° . 

Cheaa'peake, Va> 23321 

Chief R.'A. Lakoski 
Police Department 
304 Albemarl^e Drive 
Chesapeake, -Va-. 23320, 

Mr. Donald Peebles - 
Chapter 10 Board . 
1301 Jerome Street, 
Chesapeake, Va. 23324 

Hon. • E. P. 'Grissom 

Juv. & Domestic Relations Ct. 

300 Cedar Road 

Chesapeake, Va. 2332^1 

Dr. William Crawford, Dir. 
Dapt, of Public Health - 
Municipal Center 
Vir'^iyiia Beach, Va. 23456 

-Mrs. Frances Elrod, Dir. 
fOept*. of Social Services 
Municipal :Center 
Virginia Beach, Va. 23456 

Dr. E. E. Brickell, Supt. 
Virginia Beach Public Schools 
Municipal Center 
Virginia"" Beach, V^.. 23456 

Col. W.^ W. Davis, Chief 
^Department of Police 
•Municipal Center • 
Virginia Beach, Va* 23^56 

-Mr, Gordon Turner, Chief 
Juvenile Probation Dept. 
Municipal Center 
Virginia Beach,' Va. 2345& . 

Mr. Gary, Farmer, Director- 
Juvenile Court Services 
1202 20th Street 
Chesapeake,, Va. 23320 ; 

Mr. John. Aycock, Director -. 
Mei^tai Health Services ,,' Board 
Pembroke 1, Suite' 103v./ 
281 Iridependence B^Lvd. 



Virginia Beach, Va. 2^462 



Hon. Fred^ Aucamp 
Juv. & Domestic Relations! Court 
>funicipai Center • 
Virginia' Beach, Va, 23456 

'*Mr. George Tinnes . 

Assistant to the City Manager - 
. Municipal Centkii;' 

Virginia .Beach, Va. 23456 

Dr. Sam Graham, Dir. of Locai Hlth. Ser 
State Department of Health 
James Madison Building " • ■ ' 

Richmond, Va. 23208 

Ms. Jacquelifrte R'auler<'sbn; Reg. Rep. 
Dept. of Mental Hlth. Rietardation 
^ P.O. Box 1797 • f 
Richmond, Va. 23214 ' . 

Mr.' Carl Cimint) " / - \ ' , • 

•Division of Justice & Crime Prevention 
8501 Mayland Drive 
Richmond, Va. 23229 ■ 

Miss flelen Hill * ' 
I Department of Education ■ • ' 

9th Street *Off ice Building 
Richmond, Va. 23219 ' ^ 

"Ms. Vickie Mont'gooiery' 
i City Manageri' s Office 
i City of Chesapeake . ^ 

^ Chesapeake, Va. 23320 

,'*Mr. Chaifles. H. Merritt, Assis. Coram. 
Dept. of Vocational Rehaibilit^tion • 
4615 West J Broad Street ' ^ 
Richmond, Va. 23230 ... 

Mr. Herbert Krueger, . Spec. Assistant 
State Department of W'"elf are . 
'8007 Discovery Dr., Box K - 176 
Richmond^- Va. 23288 ; . 

0 

Mr. Otis Brown, Secy, of Human Affa.irs 
Office of the Governor 
910 Capitol Street « . . 

Richmond, Va. 23219- • - . . 

Ma j . Gen* William J. McCaddin 
National Guard. . ' 
506 9th Street Office Building 
Richmond, Va. 23219 - ' - 

*^*^Mr. William E. Weddington 

Director of " Youth Services 
^Departmant of Corrections' 
'203 'Turner Rd. , 

Richmond, Va. 232!35 i 



indicates Executive Committee 



Personpiel ^ . . / , . / 



Presented here 



Is the current distribution of staff togeth 



. el: with' the dates ofl employmen.t . As of ^ December 31, 1975, the 

• ■ *» • 

33 positions were f lulled with 32 regulars and 6 substitutes. 

] " .■■ ■ . ^ i- ■ ; 

Applications are. x^ow being taken for th^e Heach^r /Counselor 
j^osition which becaiue vacant August 15, 1975. 1- 

. ■ ■ .'• ■. ; ■ : . , ■ * , ■ • ''\ ■. I . ■ 

There aire no anticipated terminations, i 
• I. , A4tninistration . . - i 

.A. Director, Ricfiard C." Pooley, Ph. D, , 9/25/73 i' 
' B. Assistant to the Director, Joseph "J. O'Riurke, 1/28/74; 

II. Clerical . ' | ' 

. A^ Secretary ^11, Nancy Sandloop, A.A.S., 8/20/73 I , 
' , ' B. Cler^v Typist II, Rosemary -Spinel li 4/7/75 

C. -Account clerk III, Alison Ruttenberg,. 8/7/73 

III. Project Servp.ces Team ; . 

A, Virginia Beach Social Worker, Faye Craighead, B.A\, 
10/1/75 v ]' 

B, Virginia Beach Probation Officer, Mary Johnson, B,A,, 
8/1773 . . " . ■ " ^ 

' . C. Chesapeake Educational Specialist, Raymond Bloomer, . 
- : / B.S., 1/2/75 

D. Virginia Beach Educg.tional Specialist, Anne Shoys,. 

— - -'B/^rr,^^/3y74 , ^ ' . . . ^ : 

, ft* ' ^- ■ \ ' ' . ■ 

E. " Chesapeake- Social Worker, Sandra NOzzarella, B.Si, ' 
. o 10/1/74 , . - • ' , ^ . . / V , . ' 



F. VirgKiia B3ach Public Health, Nur_s.e^_£illie Walker R,N, 
.9/16/74 - . 

G. Corhprehenslve Mental Health Program, Psychiatric 
, Social Worlcer, Catherine Chapin, M.S.W. , 7/16/75 



H. Chesapeake Probation Offliceo:, Peter Prizzio, M.Ed.-, 
' )h/74 ■ ^ 

diagnostic Team •' 

A. - Psychologist, Richard,Shea, p\i.D., 9/16/73 

B. Educational Psychologist, Bong\soo Eun, Ph.D. (abd)i 
10/14/74 

kesideritial Treatment Team 

A. Teacher/Counselors ^ 

. 1.' Wred Rowlands^ B.A. | 11/1/73 

2. .Henry Lee, B.S-., Special Ed., y/15/74 



N 



3. I|)onna Beckett, B. S.L Special Ed\. , . 8/7/74 
y 4.,: Ijoris Brody, " B.A.,, 18/16/74 ^ 

5. Ann Ackerman, M.:S./, 7/1/75 

6. Vacant / i ° 

B. Nurse, Dorothy NicholL R.N. , , 7/28/75^ 
_C. Recleational Sup ervisjor, Craig Johnsoi^, B. S. , 4/8/74 

D. Child Care Workers. . • 

1. ' Shelid Stifevenson," 4/16/74 

. 2i JodyDeCaro, 9/16/74 

3. Rose Marie Paganelli, B.S., 1/16/75 

. 4. Margaret Kocen, /B.A., ,5/1/75 

• 5. Virginia Aygarn^l ,B.'S-.', 5/16/75 

Residential I'laintenanc.e- Staff ' . 
, . ■ . ■ . \ . ■ / 
A. Custodian, Johnnie Brown, 1/28/74 • 

\ ■ ' " ■ _ . 

■B. Maintenance Mechanic, John Elliott, 9/l|6/74 

C. Cooki> . I . . f . ■ 

1. Milford Dunbar, 6/2V74 ' . 

" ' " ■ ' . j ' ' ' ' . ^ 

2. Bettye'Nickeris, 9/3/74 ' 

i- : ^ ' ' \ .... - • • 

■ 3. Francis Williams,, 10/1/74 " 
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VII. Substitutes 



A. ^Rhonda NicholL, B.S. , &/10/75 . 

B. Phyllis Pashayan,fi. A., 9/16/75 
G» Sia Pappas, B.S., 11/7/75 

D. Donnell Tab'orn, B. S . , 11/18/75 

E. Karyl Bianco," J\l/24/7 5 . 

F. Jennie Andrews, B..S., 12/1/75 



I i 
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CHAPTER VI 



. ... yROJECT EXPENDITURE ANALYSIS 

Presented here is an expenditure analysis as of December 31, 
1975. .Thqse figures reflect all expenditures and encumbrances to 
date with' the exception of $5,775.14 of personnel expenditutes 
which are not shown. The reason for these expenditures not being 
shown is 'that the agene>ies with whom the Project Services -Tfeam 
members share their joint appointment have failed to invoice us 
for the month of December, 1^75. 

' There are additional expenditures in the area of Cojisultants 
which are not reflected in this report as a result of a sub-.contract 

e - ■ , 

with 'Old Dominion University for data processing work., Work has 
been done by ODU, however, no' invoice has. been received to date; 

Itois anticipated that all funds wilj. be encumbered and ex- 
pended within the grant period and no additional funds will be 
needed to complete the fiscal year. ^ ^ i 



'Expenditure analysis 



As of DeGember .31, 1975 



•DJGP - / ^ 

Budget 

Gabegories 



Budget 
Allocation 



A. Personnel: $322,306.00. 



B. Consultants 

C. Travel 

D. Equipment 

E. Construction 

F. Operating 
Ejcpense ... 



14,471.00 
13,969.00 
6,114.00 
.3,750.00 

40,501.00 



ExpenditTires 
To Date 



$139,062.31 
-0-- 
5,818.43 
4,167.49 
-0- 

12,136>45 



Unencimibered 
Balance 



$183,243.69 
^14, 471. 00 
* 8,150.57 
. L, 946. 51 . 
3,750.00 

28,364.55 



TOTAL 



$401,111.00 $161.184.68 X, $^39,926.32 



PENDLETON PROJECT 
Grant #75-A3006 
Detail of "Other Expenses" 
As of December 31, 1975 ' 



Postage $ 311.75 

Telephone and Telegraph ' 1,252.10 

Electric Current _ ' 1,086.02 

Data Processing Services !^ . ■ ' -0- 
Merab'ership Dues and Subscriptions - , . 316.39 

Printing ( . . ' . . ' 190.95 

Wcrt:er Service " " ■ .. 139.98 

Sewer Service 83.62 

Laundry Service ^ 423.23 

Photographic Services ' \ C ' 66.68 

Liability Insurance ""O- 

Repairs to Buildings and iGrounds 442.15^ 

Repairs to Automotive/ Equipment « 163.62 

Repairs to Office Equipment . 238.10 

Other Contracted Services - . 301.10 

Building Supplies . ^ i 176.43 

Janitorial Supplies / . 339.02 

Educational Supplies 639;90 

Rood Supplies V - ^ 3,710.33 

.Stationery and Office Supplies - 1,783.41 

Recreational Supplies 86.00 

Small Tools , ^ . 15.08 

Material and Supplies 52.69 

Medical Supplies " 86.56 

^Household Furnishings and Supplies ' .189.69 

'photographic Supplies , . j ^1.65 



TOTAL 



$12,136.45 
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